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| coinage of the United States. 


| give in full, on another page, that which was spoken by 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1893. 


TO-DAY. 


The Columbian souvenir half-dollar, which is given 
with new subscriptions to Tuk COMMONWEALTH, has ar- 
tistic merit which does not appear in the common 
It was intended to be an 
example of the best that American designers and Ameri- 
can mints can do; and while it may be thought to fall 
short of artistic perfection, it is yet valuable as such an 
example. Itis really a beautiful coin, apart from its 
character asa souvenir. Its origin is the appropriation 
of $2,500,000 made at the last session of Congress in aid 
of the World’s Fair; to meet which five millions of 
pieces, of the value of the silver half-dollar, were coined 
by the government from a new and special design. By sell- 
ing these at one dollar each,the management ofthe World's 
Fair obtain double the amount of the appropriation for 
that enterprise—to say nothing of the $10,000 that was 
paid for the first single colin of this issue struck from the 
mint. We give one of these coins for each new yearly 
subscription to Tak COMMONWEALTH. 





The most notable and impressive public tribate to 
Phillips Brooks was the commemorative meeting of min- 
isters at the Old South Meeting-House on Monday, Of 
the several addresses delivered on that occasion, we 


Rev. George. A. Gordon. At the meeting of the Loyal 
Legion, Dr. Hale delivered the memorial address, which 
we also give in full. It has a peculiar interest as pre- 
senting a phase of Mr. Brooks’s character and work not 
so well known in Boston, or at least not so fresh in the 
memory of such as know of it. 





Two very important reports have been made to the 
Legislature during the past week by commissions created 
last year to inquire into special matters of public concern. 
One of these relates to the condition of Massachusetts 
roads. The commission having this inhand consists of 
Mr. George A. Perkins, Mr. W. 8. MacClintocR and Prof. 
N. S. Shaler; and they report that there are only 22 towns 
in the state where the roads are kept in proper condition. 
The direct loss to the state, they say, from badroads is 
from five to ten millions of dollars each year; and this 
does not count in the damage to wagons and carriages, 
horses and other draught-animals, and harnesses. The 
loss of these millions is only that which comes through 
the difficulty and the added expense imposed by bad roads 
upon industry. It would seem to be the duty of the state 
—since the commissioners say the towus are too poor to 
do avy more thanthey are doing—to build roads for the 
people and to keep themin condition. Surely,in no 
other way will the money expended come back more cer- 
tainly. 

The other report is that of Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams and his associates of the Metropolitan Park Com- 
wission; and this has a special interest to all dwellers in 
Boston and the towns and cities round about. This 
metropolitan district, as it has come to be called, now 
contains about 900,000 inhabitants, and the number is 
growing every year. The people who do business in the 
city are making their homes outside and rapidly spread- 
ing over the country, appropriating to private use lands 
which before long will be wanted by the public. The 
metropolitan park plan proposes that the state shall ac- 
quire some of these lands, now while it can be done, and 
make of them parks and pleasure grounds for the people 
of that greater Boston which the next generation will see. 
he scheme includes reservations of an island in the har- 
bor, Revere beach, Snake Creek Valley, Middlesex Fells, 
Island End river, Muddy Pond woods and Blue Hill. 
Here, too, the estimated cost of a million dollars is cheap 
enough for the gain which it will bring. 
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cording to this plan—which is practically the Hare system 

—each voter casts his ballot for seven candidates for the 

office of Aldermen; and as there are twelve to be chosen, 

this will secure the election of seven by the majority 

party and five by the minority party. The objection to 

this plan is that there is frequently a third party, and that 

no third party representation is surely provided for by 

this method. There is another way of reaching the de- 
sired result, however ; and this is by alloting the represen- 

tatives to each party in the ratio of the total number of 

votes cast by that party. It requires more mathematical 

skill, perhaps, than the average ward officer possesses, 

but itis not impracticable. Such an experiment in Boston 

would be watched with considerable interest. 

The report of the huge telescope just constructed at 
Cleveland for the National Observatory seems on its 
face to be misleading and to divert into the wrong 
channel the credit which belongs tu a noteworthy enter- 
prise. The telescope alluded to is in all probability the 
well known glass which was made by the Clarks of 
Cambridge about twenty years ago. Itis the one with 
which the moons of Mars were discovered and has 
been quite actively at work in the investigation of 
intricate astronomical problems. The removal of the 
U. 8S. Naval Observatory to its new site in Georgetown 
suggested the remounting of the instruments, the work 
for some reason having been given to some other firm 
than the Clarks, they, however, it is said, having de- 
clined the job. The work, therefore, has been the 
remounting of the telescope,a process which, however 
Gelicate it may be, can not be compared with the origi- 
nal production of thelenses.. Tothe Clarks still belongs 
the credit of shaping the lenses, and this telescope, 
instead of being a new one, is simply an old and 
well known one, dressed, as it were, in a new suit of 
clothes. 


The gentlemen who have come to Washington with 
the offer of the Sandwich Islands as a gift to the United 
States have ¢ expected fur a good many years. This 
was one of tH€ things sure to happen, the only question 
being when it would haggen. For a long time, the Sand- 
wich Islands have been really only an American colony. 
The colonists, indeed, are few in number compared with 
the number of natives or the number of Chinese coolies; 
but they alone are what we here would call the ‘substantial 
citizens.” One of them married the queen. Another is 
the father of the heiress apparent. ‘They pay three- 
fourths of the taxes and own a yet greater part of the 
productive property of the islands. And if there is no 
objection to our holding Alaska, under less favorable 
conditions, why should we hesitate to accept Hawaii? 





It 1s difficult to believe the story which comes from 
Texas ofthe public torture, in the presence of a crowd of 
thousands, of the brutal murderer of a little girl, ending 
with the burning of the miserable man at the stake. It 
is remembered that only a few weeks ago the report of a 
negro uprising and a bloody war of races was sent out 
from the same section of the country, cabled all over 
the world and made the text of some very edifying re 
marks by the London newspapers on the uncivilized 
character of the American people. . This was contradicted 
the nextday. The tale of the Texas horror has not been 
contradicted. We hopeit may be. It belongs to another 
age of the world. 





It has cost the state of Massachusetts more than 
$10,000 to carry on the work of the Board of Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation during the past year; but even 
with the partial success attained in averting strikes and 
settling disputes between employers and workmen, this 
may be called money well spent. If there were nothing 
more gained than the illustration of how these differences 
can be settled without open warfare, it would be worth 
allthis and much more. Indeed, there is little doubt 





It is not impossible that the plan of minority represen- 
tation may have a trial here in Boston in the election of 
the Board of Aldermen. This, at least, is the basis of a 
bili introduced in the Legislature. The idea has been 
well received by the press of both political parties, the 
only question raised being whether the formof minority 





representation proposed is the best that can be had. Ac- 





that many times the cost of the arbitration has been 
saved to industry by the prevention of strikes and lock- 
‘outs. The acceptance of arbitration is coming slowly, 
| but it is surely coming, and the day is not far distant 
' when it will be made obligatory, and willingly so, upon 
all those who hold the relation of workmen and em- 
ployers. 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 
Feprvuary 4. ‘Applied Christianity is putting ashes 
on the sidewalk.” 

Fesruary 5. ‘The waiters on the providence of time 
are apt to be unconscious servants of the devil.”—S. Weir 
Mitchell. 

Feprvuary 6. ‘The movements of the church of God 
are apt to be directed more by the sextons than by the 
prophets.” 

FEBRUARY 7. 
dlestick.” 

Fepruary 8. “It is generally better to do a thing 
than not to do it, if it is not a violation of one of the Ten 
Commandments.” 

Fepruary 9. ‘‘When the reform chooses the man, 
you have a reformer; when the man chooses the reform, 
look out for a faddist.” 

Fesruary 10. “If you have the beginning and the 
end of your articles you need not worry about the middle 
—you can leave it out.”—A. C. 


‘Light is light, whoever holds the can- 





THE STUDY OF CITIZENSHIP. 


Within the last ten years, a great deal of interest has 
been expressed, in different parts of the country, as to 
the study of citizenship. Our own Society for the Pro- 
motion of Good Citizenship has had a good deal to do 
with the expression of such interest, and the correspon- 
dence of that society shows how many men, in different 
parts of the northern states, are willing to codperate for 
such training, if only any one will show them how. 

It goes without saying that the superstition which 
accompanies the word ‘education’ in our time leads people, 
first of all, to ask whether the public schools cannot be 
made the organs for instruction in good citizenship. 
This always happens. Ifchildren’s hands are dirty, some 
one says, ‘‘The school must attend to it;” if children’s 
manners are bad, it is said that the schools must attend 
to it; if the children cannot sing, the schools have to 
attend to it; if they are not in good health, the schools 
must attend to that; if men drink more rum-and-water 
than is good for them, the study of temperance must be 
introduced into the schools ; and so on and so on. In exactly 
this helter-skelter way of throwing everything upon the 
schools, as Shakespeare says they threw everything up- 
on the king, the first determination is that citizenship 
must be taughtin the schools, and that there should be 
some good text-books by which the duties ofa citizen 
may be learned. 

Undoubtedly it is a very good thing to have scholars 
know as much of the constitution of their own country, 
at least, as they know of thatof Greece and Rome. It 
isa good thing fora scholar to be taught, asa square 
bit of fact, what is the difference between a United States 
senator anda peer of the realmin England. But the 
easy demand that the teachers of the schools and the 
school committees shall take upon their shoulders the 
absolutely necessary business of training people to do 
the work of the good citizen, really reveals a sort of in- 
difference to the whole thing which is not satisfactory. 
lt belongs to that happy-go-lucky confidence, that God 
Almighty, or some power almost as strong, has sworn 
to take care of America, and to carry America through, 
whitch is at the bottom of some of our worst misfortunes. 
The training of a citizen is something much larger, and 
the necessity for it goes much deeper, than any result 
which can be obtained by committing the text of a book 
to memory. And we shall not have citizens of the type 
we want unless the leading men and women are willing 
to go much beyond the demand for a good text-book and 
the occupation of an hour or two a week in the public 
schools when they are making their plans for the politi- 
cal future of the country. 

The average school-boy of Boston leaves school, we 
are told, before he is fourteen years old. The Commis- 
sioner of Education, and indeed most of the authorities, 
speak as if the school age were over when the boy is 
sixteen. The boy does not become a man, he does not 
assume the duties of citizenship, until he is twenty-one. 
Here are five years, and five years of the utmost impor- 
tance, which may be devoted to the preparation of this 
boy for citizenship, so that, when he is twenty-one, he 
shall know what he is voting for; or, if he serve ona 
jury, he shall know what a juror is for, what he may do 
and what be may not do; or, if he merely have to pay 

‘his taxes, that he shall know whether those taxes are 
rightly levied or whether they are wisely spent. Indeed, 
all the satire which, from Knickerbocker on the one 
hand to Carlyle’s tracts on the other, ridicule republican 
government, turns on the supposition that the voter has 


not been prepared, either by thoaght or study, for the 
all-important duties which devolve upon him. 

The old-fashioned New England boy, in the simplicity 
of New England iife, had every year two field-days of 
education, as he attended the town-meeting of the New 
England town. By no means the least advantage of this 
primitive and admirable system of government was the 
chance it gave to growing boys to see what government 
is, what it is for,and how it is administered. To this 
hour, intelligent men will look back on their eager attend- 
ance as boys in the back seats of the town-mecting, as 
giving them some of the best lessons that they have had 
for their duties as citizens afterwards. 

No such opportanity as this is given the boys of the 

cities, large or small, which now educate so large a por- 
tion of our people. And outside New England nobody 
knows, except as he reads his De Tocqueville or his 
Bryce, how important an agency existed in these meet- 
ings for training to political or social life. On the lines, 
however, of the suggestion which the town-meeting 
gives, a good deal may be done; and itis with pleasure 
that we see that an org anized effort is now in progress 
for training people to citizenship, in organizations in 
which they not merely learn the facts of history and 
inguire asto the principles of government and adminis- 
tration, but in which they are trained also tothe first 
necessity of a good citizen, and learn to think upon their 
feet, how to say what they think, and even how to lead 
others to their convictions. 
Foremost among the efforts in the efforts,in this line 
which are working themselves out now is the establish- 
meat of the Lyceum Leagues through the country. The 
idea of these leagues began, where so many other good 
things have begun,in the office of the Youth’s Companion, 
and the management of that great journal has, to this 
moment, contributed very largely yto the expenses, and 
what may be called the machinery which is necessary for 
so large asystem. From a bureau of that office there go 
oat the instructions, the rules of order, the charters, and 
whatever else is necessary for ajLyceum League. A 
Lyceum League is what in old times we called a debating 
society, established either of young or old men, or if it be 
desirable of men and women together, for the patriotic 
purpose of studying the institutions of America, learning 
what are the principles on which our government was 
founded, and explaining those principles to others. It 
will be seen that here is a purpose broader than that of 
the mere wish to learn how to talk glibly in public. The 
Lyceum Leagues are bound, in their constitution, to de- 
vete themselves to patriotic study, and the work of their 
meetings has direct reference to good citizenship. They 
establish their own libraries, of the books most necessary 
to the student of our political institutions. The mem- 
bers pledge themselves in joining the society to co- 
operate in legiti mate ways with the League, in efforts to 
keep up the standard of our social order. Whoever has 
seen the work of one of these Leagues sees at once that 
the meeting of the debating club, and the interest excited 
in it, lead the members to study, often careful and thor- 
ough, of the methods and principles necessary in our ad- 
ministration. 

Of these Leagues nearly two thousand have been 
founded indifferent parts of the country. Nothing is 
more interesting than the correspondence which they 
hold with the central office, and I may say that nothing is 
more encouraging or gratifying toone who hopes to see 
that the young people of America are determined not to 
lose sight of what Mr. Lowell called ‘‘the principles on 
which the American constitutions were founded.” The 
fact that they are affiliated together, not simply ina com- 
mon sympathy for great ends, but in the forms and 
methods of their organization, gives to each League a 
certain strength which a separate debating-club cannot 
look |for or attain. There seems to be no reason why 
such a mutual institution for the training of good citizens 
should not enlarge itself much beyond its present plans. 
It may be hoped, indeed, that we have here found one 
satisfactory method by which the desire, so generally 
felt, for more adequate training of young people to public 
duty, may be accomplished. 

EDWARD E. HAs. 





WILLIAM WATSON. 


The appearance of a poem by William Watson, in the 
Critic, said to have been written as late as New Year’s 
day, suggests that perhaps he has left the Roehampton 
asylum where he had been placed; it is certainly to be 
hoped that it isso, and that this short period if illness, 
and the comment and question excited by it, may pass 
away forgotten, may occupy but a small space in one’s 
future consideration if the poet’s life. At present it is 
but an impertinence to ask what wasthe cause or to ex- 
press curiosity concerning the episodes reported as the 
accompaniments of the attack. 

But one direct result of the publicity which has been 
given the fact of his insanity, one thing that will natu- 
rally follow the many guesses and half-verified reports, 
the newspaper squibs on the event, will be a wider knowl- 
edge of the name of Watson and a curiosity to know the 





man and his poems. 





z FEBRUARY « ip 
He has a brother in business |», New are 
Watson, who is at present in Evglan) y ith Pig Fetaey 
Watson is thirty-seven years old rt and wi 
manner shy and apparently cold. Yo sin “ark, ig 
to any sort of solitude for the sake «+ his ancl nett 
been regularly connected with the Londoy Daily 4 a 
one of that large and cultured bod, ' young Totlcle, 
and reviewers and writers which makes ena’ Srieg 


what itis. He has beena regular co, 
to the Spectator, and the National Rey |., pe . Veta 
that fine series of flery sonnets atts king POP 
ment for its attack on Egypt anc t mbente Vern. 
Alexandria. = 

The Rev. C. A. Berry, a Congrega 
who received the call to succeed Henry 
Plymouth Church and declined, has , 


alist Winister 
W ard Beecher in 
tren 


som 

admirable words concerning Mr. Watson, in Tye oan 
Weekly. He speaks of the severe ym, tal dite 2 
which the poet has for years subject: mself o e 
" Lhe 


sake of the higher cultivation of his vif; 


*) & Spectacle 
practically unique since the Andrew Lany aim nt 
, ~ we mee ag 
prevailed; I mean the atmosphere in whic) everyone be 
~ 70e 
done everything, in a very acceptable manner: be . 
vw) WW OG Sure 


but without uncomfortable ideals or to 
William Watson has given himself > “ancomprs 
mising self-repression, strenuous study, and heroic aa 
tion to the prophetic faculty within | in the words 
of Mr. Berry; and it has been for a period of years, dad 
the deep source of the poet's illness was q 
reaction from such labor as has been his 


great IDS 1Btence 


oubtless th 
LOSS the 


sequent Up 


on a tardy and rather sudden recogniti f his work 
This recognition has taken the for esides mapy 
private acknowledgments, of many and very favors 


criticisms in the papers in London aad in New York, ay 
ofa gift fromthe Royal Bounty Fund of $)000. This 
gift may mean one thing and it may mean another it 
certainly serves to distinguish Mr. Watson above the rest 
of the men who wrote verses on the Laureate at bic 
death; and it is aot at all unlikely that on , 
he will receive the appointment as succ: 
son. 

No man of his generation is better fitted than he 4 
hold the position of national poet; bis verses dealing 
with national subjects, the glory of England (and ber 
shame as well), his political sonnets and his verse every. 
where have an English, say rather a Saxon quality about 
them, of earnest strength and seriousness 
from ‘Home-rootedness :’ 

1 cannot boast myself cosmopolite ; 
Iown to ‘insularity,’ although 
’Tis fallen from fashion, as full well! | know. 
For somehow, being a plain and simple wig 
1 am skin-deep a child of the new light, 
But chiefly am mere Englishman below 
Of island-fostering ; and can hate a foe 
And trust my kin before the Muscoviu 
Yes, he is certainly an Englishman, and he may be cos 
mopolitan, in the sense in which a truly great mao must 
be. 

I will append here a list of the books that he has pab- 
lished. [In 1880, ‘The Prince’s Quest;’ ‘Epigrams,’ \1 
1884; and recently, ‘Poems’, containing ‘Wordsworth'’s 


His recovery 


ssor of Tenny- 


Let me quote 


t, 


Grave’ and others, and ‘Lachrymaz Musarum, and other 
Poems.’ Macmillian published the last two named; and 
it may be interesting to state that the little volume called 
‘Wordsworth’s Grave,’ published in 1889 in the Came 
Series, is already a rare and sought for book 

There seems to be no reason now why Mr. Watson 
should not give himself entirely to his poetry; recogal- 
tion is not everything, but it has a direct and decided 
effect on the capacity for production, in most men; and 
so it is to be hoped that the ‘Lachryme# Musaram’ will 
not long be called the last of Mr. Watson's yolumes 


P. H. SAavacE. 


PANAMA. 


Diligently as we scan the cable despatches and the 


correspondents’ letters from Paris wh detail the 
wholesale corruption of the Panama affair, we fail to see 
any adequate description of the fearful m smanagement 
of the Panama Company's affairs on this side of the 
Atlantic. All of us who have talked to the many Amer!- 
can engineers who have insyected the work at Panams in 
an official capacity or otherwise have heard stories of 
such senseless waste, entirely apart from the other 
stories of extravagance and jobbery, as to lead to the 
belief that, quite possibly, from a very ear) period = 
representatives of the canal company, ©! : side at 
least, did not believe in the possibility of ' mpletion 
of the undertaking. 

It is hard to understand why the press of t's country 
did not more efficiently expose the utter absurdity of the 
tide-water canal scheme and the almost equs absandity 
of the locking scheme which followed it. 1 e mere bens 
that at certain stages of the tide the water> yne “ 
are nearly thirty feet higher than the water ° > 
other ocean is sufficient evidence of the impossibility © 
the maintaining of a canal without locks rene = 
oceans, more especially when it is remembered tt °™" : 
very considerable distance the canal W®*> to be cu 
through a quagmire. pore 


“When the plans were changed and a lock 








































































































































































































































































































































































































pesevaky 4, 1898 
——~ the upper level of the canal, which was 
jetermived oT coties long, was found to be above any | 
aa of water supply, and the plans contem- 
jable 900 mping of sufficient water to this upper level 
ae of the largest size to be locked up and , 
oar tremendous expense involved in such pump-— 
- this contemplates would seem to involve an | 
ao 


»lan only surpassed by that of the tide- | 


spsardity jn the | 
water ee were not given to the French public— | 
These far as M. Beaulieu exposed them in L’Econo- | 
except 80 gise—and this is accounted for by the whole- | 
eien Prom of the French newspapers which is just | 
es ight. The account, however, of flagrant 
peo ocho for by competent engineers who have 
po on the ground, will bear repetition, even if 
ne ts have been presented before; and that they have 


ted I am not at all sure. 
ren ibe remembered that one of the first things that 
the canal company did was to purchase the Panama 
gailrosd, and that, soon after its purchase, the Panama 
paiiroed pought in the American market large quantities 
of rolling stock for which it seemed they had no possible 
ye. No doubt these purchases of railroad and equlp- 
ot brought jn their profit to some one ‘inside’ the Pan- 
ns ‘ies. Certain it is that when these engines and cars 
por st the isthmus they were side-tracked along the 
railroad. 

One particular lot of locomotives was placed on a spur 
wsck located on ground designated by the authorities as 
dan ping ground for the canal. The excavation of this 
yction was done by dredging machines which could only 
deposit tbe earth which they dredged up at a limited dis- 
ance from the side of the canal. As the work proceeded, 
one of these dredging machines came up to the point 
where these locomotives were standing. The captain of 
the dredge sent word to the railroad people that the loco- 
motives ought to be removed, as it was necessary for 
sim to deposit the earth on this dumping ground in order 
wo proceed with his dredging. He was answered that 
they would be removed, but they were not. After the 
soding of a number of messages he finally notified the 
railroad aathorities that if the engines were not removed 
be would at a certain hour next day cover them up with 
the material excavated from the bottom of the canal. 
The locomotives were not removed, and accordingly they 
were covered up, and they are now buried in the Panama 
morass. The tops of their stacks are visible, unless they 
have rusted off. This was the end of at least $100,000 of 
the money the French peasants put into this enterprise. 

It was later than this that a vessel loaded with coal 
arrived atthe Isthmus. The lighters into which the coal 
should have been unloaded were occupied in some other 
work. If the vessel was delayed in waiting for the 
lighters, the owners would have collected demurrage. In 
order to save this insignificant sum, the authorities on 
the Isthmus had this coal dumped into the water. The 
coal, of course, had been paid for, and no doubt some of 


the money has stuck to the fingers of the Panaia insid- 
ers. 

Such stories of wholesale waste could be multiplied a 
hundred if not a thousand fold. To my mind, when we 
remember that each of these locomotives represented the 
good work of hundreds of American mechanics,’ that 
each ton of coal was brought to the earth by the hard 
labor of some poor miners, and, more than that, that 
the money which paid for them was wrung from the 
sollof France by the sweat of the Frenchmen, these 
cases of utter waste are sadder than any of the stories 
of official corruption and of a venal press. 

. One of the most amiable American newspaper men 
bss recently told us how it is customary in order to save 
the pride of our prominent citizens to hush up the ill 
dolngs of their relatives. He has given us in some de- 
wil the arrangements made in Boston by which each 
er foregoes his right to publish some bit of scandal 
if only the other newspapers will likewise refrain. Let 
ar newspapers refrain from scandal, by all means; but 
sit necessary to combine to do it? If the practice 
crows of mutually suppressing truths which should not 
be told, will it not re-act upon our press and make it 
‘asier to suppress truths that should be told? Is there 
20 rotten corporation in this country which is buying 
= — the support of the newspaper press, and when 
aa — ‘nstruct their young men ‘to go easy’ on 
“a and such a company, are they not sowing the wind 
reaped hereafter in whirling form? 


THoMas CORAM. 


“ Ans ‘4. generous public bequests of Horace Smith, 
at come: 2&20men is familiarly distinct in the firm 





PRELUDE. 


BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


[To a new and enlarged edition of poems which Mr. Heinemann 
will shortly publish. | 

The mighty poets from their flowing store 

Dispense like casual alms the careless ore; 

Through throngs of men their lonely way they go, 

Let fall their costly thoughts, nor seem to know. 

I cannot scatter thus, with hand profuse: 

Look for no showering largess from my Muse! 

A fitful presence, seldom tarrying long, 

Capriciously she touches me to song— 

Then leaves me to lament her flight in vain, 

And wonder will she ever come again. 


Academy. 





COLOR-SKETCHES OF THE WEST. 


I. 
EAST-WESTERLY. 


The modern Railroad System, spreading its intricacies 
over the earth’s surface, is as formidable as any mythical 
monster. Conjured by time-tables and aggressive itiner- 
aries, its image appears to the mind on the curtain which 
hangs before every journey. It is like the Devil-fish with 
its thousand arms drawing Humanity into its toils. Its 
existence implies the existence of the sciences, and its 
functions imply the whole complexity of civilization. It 
provides the world with a set of artificial features, mak- 
ing local emphases for other reasons than for local char- 
acteristics. As though in these iatter days, Prometheus, 
finding new uses for the elements of which he first taught 
man the mastery, has moulded from imponderable forces, 
controlled by intelligence, a mask of Knowledge. 
Though there is no intrinsic connection between the 
two, the features of this monster are imposed upon the 
features of Nature, and the traveller, dreaming of what 
may await him, risks being startled by an apparition 
as grotesque as certain Chinese gods. When the dreams 
are of that far, strange region of ‘the West,’ the Monster 
seems the more monstrous. 

To the people of the North Atlantic Coast of America, 
‘the West’ isa term of large and vague inclusiveness. It 
means not only the whole extent of the continent between 
the narrow strip of the historic settlements and the 
Pacific Coast, but it means the New, the Fabulous, the 
Untamed; perhaps a masquerade of Fate, behind which 
lurks a new conqueror. 

The Atlantic Coast has been the cradle of the people 
of the United States. Its people have given the nation its 
constitution, and on the principles they have affirmed the 
destinies of the Nation are based. They look upon the 
future that is being prepared beyond the line of the 
historic traditions and ideals with distrust as much as 
with hope. No links of tradition and experience reach 
out from that unknown future like those which, by con- 
necting societies with their past, affirm the organic in- 
tegrity of humanity. 

The curious interregnum in which civilization seems 
for the time to be losing its prerogative may be the germ 
of an heroic age, but at the moment tue rough-hewn new 
world with its uasoftened outlines rouses a vague sense of 
antipathy. Anticipations and presentiment crowd in a 
quick succession of images on the eve of a journey 
thither. No back-ground, no half-lights, no incense 
of sacrifices and loyalties, lofty if mistaken, like those 
that crowd the records of history. In this new, free 
country there is hardly the consciousness of past 
experiences woven into its existence. It depends upon 
itself, having no feeling of dependence vpon the past, 
nor upon the consent of the representatives of the past. 
What a vista opened to the Spirit that Denies is this 
impotence of the heredity idea, this detachment of hu- 
manity from the processes by which it has won its 
birthright. That Humanity can be separated from itself, 
and can take so lightly all that has been won for it, brings 
a painful sense of the evanescence of experience and 
achievement; a realization of that process by which the 
ideals of one age become the idols of the next and vanish 
from the ones that follow. The idea of hereditary duties 
and privileges which has persisted as a force maintaining 
order from patriarchial days, through the days of Feu- 
dalism and Chivalry, seems to have disappeared from a 
people no longer in the presence of the institutions which 
embodied it. Nevertheless this very society has been 
formed by the age of chivalry, whose unwritten code 
exists in the instincts and assumptions of western civilz- 
ation. Is there compensation in the new elements of 





Wesson,of revolver fame, which bequests, 
i amount to nearly $600,000, a notable 
due ot ‘ comparatively small amount, is the $10,000 
wed ci Normal School in Alabama. This col- 
ant a shoot of the Hampton School. At its head 
da er T. Washington, acolored man whose devo- 
race is widely known. This bequest will un- 
ie 4 far to provide for some of the more press- 
mith of the institution. It is also noticed that Mr. 
bequeaths $3000 to another school for colored 

in Virginia, 


barbaric force, of untrammelled opportunity, that have 
| entered with this off-shoot of civilization? 

The subjective type of mind is prone to a belief in the 
superiority of its own manner of life, and uses its critical 
‘faculty adversely uponthe new comer. But the critical 
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| faculty is so seldom perfected as the synthesis of reason 
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has not enabled it to recognize in embryo the successive 
phases of growth; it cannot determine where the incipient 
future is beginning. Evolution seems to prepare the new 
type through certain spiritual experiences which bring a 
new element into the play of forces, and somewhat change 
their general tendency. But the change is a subtle one at 
first. No mental faculty has yet been found which cor- 
responds to the magnetic needle, so sensitive to changes 
in the sum of vitality, that it registers a new equilibrium 
before experience has taught, or theory anticipated it. 
Intuitiveness approaches most this role of the needle, 
in the process of mental and spiritual orientation, but 
the Spiritual life cannot be compassed by any in- 
teliectual activity; it is both elemental and final, and is 
always enlarging its horizons. With the realization of 
this, a passion of fatefulness enters into the moment of 
leave-taking, in turning from the East to the West. It 
seems that in that moment an epoch is fading in its com- 
pletion like a dying planet. Does not the sun in the 
East incline already past its meridian; while in the West 
it moves perhaps beyond its settings to a newrising. Al- 
ready the new planet may be discerned, but the outworn 
race of the earlier epoch may only look, not enter, into 
the new sphere destined to be possessed by a race of its 
own. 

The experience of the journey is less an harmony than 
a progression of fundamenta) tones, beginning with the 
deep bass that vibrates through the first night. That 
first night on the rails that stretch indefinitely over the 
bounds of an ever-retreating horizon seems of more con- 
centrated significance than the most dramatic overture. 
It not only suggests the drama to follow, but it seems a 
symbol of the dynamic girdling of the world; the spectral 
personality of a fact. 

In the onward motion over the rails, all other outlines 
and movements than those of the train fade into the dark- 
ness. The earth is silent, and the outer world concentrates 
itself in the straightness of the broad, black pathway tra 
versing the Universe. Instead of towers, and hills, and 
plains, this formidable onward movement seems to be 
concerned with latitude and longitude. It directs itself 
with reference to the planets rather than any particular 
spot on the one familiar planet; it is a movement along 
the rhythmic zone of nights and days. The iron path- 
way itself seems to have its own planetary system. Sin- 
ister red or green eyes gleam out of the darkness, some- 
times singly, sometimes in pairs or groups, but ‘always 
with an expression of diabolic intelligence ; and the velo- 
cities obey them, taking new angles at their bidding. 
Farther on, with the wider horizons of the continent, 
other nights will come, but this first one will maintain 
its character of dark-robed magician, initiating the spirit 
into the mysteries of steam and speed. 

The whole continent marks itself broadly, to the 
memory of zones of color. The familiar impressions of 
the earlier part of the journey do not linger in the imag- 
ination westward bound. The world between New York 
and Pittsburg is covered with the dark green foliage, 
familiar as the keynote of the color scheme of English 
landscapes. There is a moment of depression in passing 
the coal regions of Pennsylania, possessed by the modern 
Nibelungs, dwellers beneath the earth. A drama of smoke 
and flame rises from that under-world. The Alleghanies 
belongs to the Titans rather than to the Gods. Against 
this back-ground the gloom of Pittsburg grows more 
intense, culminating in the great prison and court-house. 
The frowning fortress is an architectural expression of 
the medigwval conditions still at the core of the modern 
industrial world. It gives a tragic dignity to the town 
whose aspect is otherwise squalid and degraded. But 
tragic dignity does not dispel gloom, and the gleam of 
sunlight and park lands in the other part of the town 
does not suffice for a reaction. The dominant impression 
is of sombre tints, and sounds that seem the clanking of 
the chains of fallen manhood, rather than the clarion of 
enfranchised humanity.—The vision passeé. 


It is not till the plains of Lllinois appear that the West- 
ern experience really begins, with the city of the ‘Lake 
Shore.’ The massiveness of Egypt; the restless activity 
of an age of boundless energy and ambition; the whirr 
of the great wheels of commerce, threatening to draw 
into their relentless movement the passing spirit, whose 
interest should tempt him too near. A million feet tramp- 
ing ceaselessly amid the clang of gongs, the rush of 
electric cars, the glare of signal lights; a million souls 
and more composing the multitude, always on the alert, 
in an atmosphere constricted by the collective nervous 
discharge. 

Opposed to the movement, the immobility of the ac- 
complished fact, in gigantic monuments of citizenship— 
parks, schools, libraries, museums, concert-halls, art gal- 
leries—such characteristics announce Chicago as the 
achieved type of westerncity. It seems the miraculous 
product of some astrologer-engineer’s formula; result of 
the wide world’s experience compounded into an improved 
edition of the desired civilization by indomitable energy, 


land intuition. It is apt to be too exclusively a reasoning | in an age which controls machinery. First the conquest 


| faculty, whose insights are not to be absolutely relied on 


of material and mechanical forces, and afterwards the 


‘either in nature or art. Many operations of nature are | self-conquest and development of the conqueror, Yet 
‘hidden from reason. In the theory of Evolution, reason | self-conquest lies too at the base of the materia] develop- 





jhas described to itself the process of life, but the theory ' ment, in the moral force of the pioneers. 
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It is a new order of evolution—the outcome as yet 
uncertain. Already the question is formed which will be 
urged still more strougly by the cruder and more para- 
doxical conditions beyond: 


| Phitadelphis, strengthening and enlivening the work 
| which was done there. The prototype of the great Cen- 
| tennial Exhibition of 1876 was the great Sanitary Fair, 


“Is life in danger of being | well remembered to this bour,which occupied the whole of 


lost, under the weight of accumalated facilities of liv- | Logan Square; and such work as the arrangements for 


ing?” 


and economic conditions of Europe. 


But the answer is not to be found without the this great enterprise falls into the hands of your ‘clois- 
study of the complementary face of the medal—the social | tered student.’ He is encouraging men by his speeches | 
Throughout the at recruiting meetings. 


He is on the steps of the Custom 


journey one is confronted with questions rather than ' House addressing the great crowd on the night of the fall 


results. 
cies of western communities. 
of kalsidoscopic beginnings, 


metry. E. L. D. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS, 





DR. HALE BEFORE THE LOYAL LEGION, 


At the monthly meeting of the Massachusetts Commandery of 
the Loyal Legion, at the request of the executive committee, who 
wished to give expression to the universal regret with which the 
Commandery received the tidings of the death of their chaplain, 
Dr. Hale spoke as follows.| 


Mr. President and Companions : 


Iam greatly indebted to the governmentof the Com- 
mandery for giving me the opportunity here to express 
the common sorrow which we feel, in the death of our 
chaplain. Isaid inanother place, speaking on the even 
ing after his death, that he bas left no one among us who 
has so magy friends as he had. And itis pathetic to me 
to see that every person who tries, as I try now, to speak 
in the midst of the common sorrow, of what is the loss 
to all of us, recognized the truth that this great leader of 
men was andis a friend to men. I am sure that every one 
of us here, who was ever thrown into personal relation 
with him, 1s looking back upon him asa personal friend 
—as one whom he loved as he honored. 

To-night one wants to recall the memories which con- 
nect him with services to the country in the war, the 
most remarkable war in history, from the memories of 
which this Legion was formed. The Massachusetts Com- 
mandery never took a step, more in the line of the princi- 
ples on which it was founded, than when it chose Dr. 
Brooks an honorary member. I suppose that, like other 
men of his ac:ive disposition, he was at the front again 
and again, as a spectator of what was done in arms. But 
it is 9s one of the leaders of opinion at home all through 
that great contest, one who literally jgave his hands to 
work, as he gave his mind to plans and his heart to sym- 
pathy—it is as such a leader at home that the Loyal 
Legion wanted to honor him and to ‘express its sense of 
invaluable service. 

He was but twenty-five years old when the war broke 
out; he had only recently been established as a minis‘er 
in Philadelphia. How glad I should be if the distin- 
guished soldier from Pennsylvania who sits at my side 
(Gen. Huidekoper] would tell us, in my place, of the 
spirit, the ‘abuadance of life’ Brooks would have liked 
to call it, by which his great life quickened the lives of 
allaround him. I sent to our venerable friend, Dr. Fur- 
ness, now nearing the end of acentury of life, to know 
what I should say of Phillips Brooks. He said to me in 
reply, ‘“‘Say that he was an abolitionist trom the first. 
He did not come here until the war broke out, and then 
as soon as he spoke he gave offence to many men in his 
fashionable audience by his fearless appeals for the slave.” 
We ought to remember that the city of Philadelphia in 
particular, of all the cities of the nation, was so placed 
that there would be many men who would hear with dis- 
favor the appeals made by friends of liberty. Philadel- 
phia was the place which received the first wanderers by 
the Underground Railway. The city already found dim- 
culty in any proper and humane government which should 
do justice to the large class of black men and women, 
many of them refugees from slavery, who resided there. 
So when Brooks spoke in his impartial way of all sorts 
and conditions of men, it was natural that he should 
give offence by what would have been tolerated in New 
York and perhaps would have been applauded in Boston 
or Worcester. But he was as fearless when he was five- 
and-twenty, a boy beginning in his career, as he was the 
week before he died when he was Bishop of Massachu- 

sett, loved and honored throughout the world. To him 
there was but one word: ‘‘How am I to speak the voice 
of God in this exigency?” He never permitted himself to 
rebuke the sin of a Pharisee nineteen centuries ago; he 
never permitted himself to deprecate a social order which 
he was afraid might take place in the year 1950. His 
business was to tell God’s truth to-day, to do God’s will as 
to-day he had it to do, and to inspire and give this abun- 
dance of life to any who had that duty in hand. 

People please to call ours a sedentary profession, and 


speak of our work as if we were engaged in translating | 


Hebrew all the morning, and wiping the foreheads of old 
women all the afternoon. The memories of this ‘seden- 
tary msn,’ in this ‘cloistered profession,’ ‘set apart by 
his ordination from the world,’ are of a man who went 
out with the others to throw up the redoubts which were 
to protect Philadelphia against Lee. They remember him 
as marching up Chestnut Street with a spade on his 
shoulder}; that is one of the messages which have been 


It is difficult to make an ensemble of the tenden- | of Richmond. 


He is first among the volusteers who go 


They are rather a series | up to set the fleld hospitals in order after the battle of 
with no approach to sym- | Gettysbarg. And the day before he went there he stopped 


his service to read the triumphant despatch which an- 
nuvunced how the waves of Lee’s army had been flung 
back from the living redoubts which stood before them 
there. Tocare tenderly for the regiments of raw re- 
cruits, pushed through the city from the North; to see 
that the eoldier had his improvised ration, his coffee and 
his biscuits, as he passed from train to train; to take 
care the same night, it might be, of the wounded soldier 
sent back to the hospitals ia the rear; to spend the hours 
between in sending teachers, nurses, books, and supplies, 
to the refugee slaves upon the islands around Port Royal; 
and all this time, literally with every hour of every day, 
to be at work—it might be through the columns of the 
press, it might be by his matchless eloqnence—in holding 
the public, in holding every man and every woman, up to 
their duty ;—this is the sort of life that your ‘cloistered 
student,’ your de.ver in Hebrew roots, lives for the four 
years of the war. I think he would have said it was his 
school for bis great profession. Here, certainly, it was 
that he broke into life; and such memories as these show 
that he began as he was to go forward. 


Mr. President and gentlemen, he was one of those 
men who entered so thoroughly into the spirit of the 
Christian religion that he could wel! understand how 
executive men, men of action, rather than men of words, 
were the men most dear to the Savior of mankind. In 
his view of religion, Christianity is nothing if it is not 
all twined in with action; and if a man is to be a servant 
of Christ, he must be a man alive with the determination 
for action. Such a man it is who understands why three 
men, not one of whom is named, in the New Testament, 
are still spoken of as among those who are to receive the 
noblest praises of mankind; and he understands how it 
happens that these three men are all soldiers. It is the 
centurion in the Roman army of whom the Savior of 
mankind says, ‘‘I have not found such faith, no, not in 
Israel.” Not among Pharisees, learned in the law; not 
among scribes who direct its interpretation; not among 
politicians, thronging round the court of Herod; 
among rebels, muttering treason which they dare not 
assert; but among soldiers, men who, in the very 
selection of tbeir profession, or in their oath of 
duty, show that it is not all of life to live, nor all 
of death to die; men who never appear upon the 
highway but they teach the lesson that every man 
must die, if need be, in the discharge of his duty. 
It is another of these soldiers who, when priests have 
led the Savior to be crucified; when false witnesses, even 
from the people whom he loved, have risen against him; 
when the mob of Jerusalem ridicules him and vilifles him; 
when his own apostles are hiding, afraid—it is one of 
these soldiers who says, in the hearing of the dying man, 
“Surely this Is the son of God.” And when, after his 
death, when the great and critical question comes, 
whether the new faith is only to be one more wretched 
sect of Israel, or whether it is to be the religion of man- 
kind and for all time; then, I say, it is another of these 
soldiers, a centurion in the Roman army, who sends for 
Peter, and to whom Peter makes the first announcement 
of Absolute Religion. So much was the Christian church 
indebted to the profession of soldiership, and to men 
who were its ornaments, even in the beginning. The 
church bas never been ashamed of the lesson. When it 
has been wise, it has entrusted its interests, not to men 
of speculation, but to men of action; not to men who are 
satisfied to cry, ‘‘Lord, Lord!” but to men who do the 
things that the Lord has said. It has always been proud 
to be called the Church Militant. It has known that it 
needs its ploneers, who shall open out the route; its 
engiueers, who shall direct where the highway of the 


not 





sent me; personally known in every military hospital in ; Se ae. 


Lord is to be built; its sappers and miners, its men with 
picks and shovels, who are to build that highway; its 
videttes, its skirmishers, its rifles, its light infantry, its 
artillery and its cavalry, who are to defend the besieged 
or to attack the hidden enemy as the great army presses 
| forward. 
We commemorate today a man who was a leader in 
‘the church of Christ because he was ready to give him- 
self to such high activity. He was determined, in the 
humblest ranges of life as in the most difficult endeavor, 
to speak the word which the Lord God had spoken to 
him. He also was a man under authority, like that un- 
‘known Roman centurion—“‘I Say unto this one go and 
he goeth. I say to my servant do this and he doeth it.” 
He knew what it was to obey, and so he knew what it 
/was tocommand. Itis by this readiness of his to obey 
the living voice as he heard it in the secrets of his life, 
‘that he was fit to be what he was—one of the leaders of 





ADDRESS OF REV. GEORGE « 





[Atthe commemorative meeting of min\«:, 
South Meeting House, Monday.) 





I cannot but recall now the utte; 
Brooks made on this platform a year «,) 
Armstrong had been struck dowu and y 
the deep shadow of death. Bishop p; 
the last speech of that afternoon, ros. nth sare 
like sending greetings and congrat 
Armstrong that he had had such a ha 
phant, life; that the ends for which hy. 
realized, the work on which he had set 
achieved, and that he was going hence 
with the ineffable satisfaction of having 
tion with power, and having left his « 
forces of our civilization. I feel like » 
affection and the honor and the love of 
of the city we represent, and sending 
greeting and congratulation and felj, 
now on wider courses of service, wit 
of life, and with a sublimer consciousy 
would value most our felicitation that 
so good to him, in his environment, 
training, inthe sphere of his influenc: 
which he made his appeal, in the brethre 
he lived, in the Kingdom of God jin 
honor to serve; he would value most 
great goodness of God to him in a 
mitted to experience and share and ac: 

I have felt, sitting here and listening 1 
the force of one remark which he made t 
students at Andover seven years ago, wh) 
he was constantly embarrassed by on 
they might conclude from his advice, his ry 
hortation, that it was a complex, an infinite!) 
to makea sermon; ‘‘Whereas,” he said, ‘‘j: 
lest thing in the world. Given a cultivat 
full of love for God and man, and then | 
is all.” Phillips Brooks was the simp 
world. He was simply ruled by the Chris 
of man; it was notinstinctive, it was d 
ideal life portrayed in Christianity sway: 
full coursed over his entire nature. 

There is one thing more of which I ha 
ing while listening to the warm and ack 
tributes to*his memory, and that is the i: 
he attached to what he called the four « 
in which every Christian man, and especially ea 
Christian minister, stands. The first 
circle is humanity; he was interested i: 

And the second circle was religious hun 
interested in all the religions of the wor 
with marvellous insight, people at work, 
sympathy and power, and with profound x 
he thank God for them. And the third 
Christianized humanity—the community 
who with sincerity claim the Lord Jesus (! 
ter, of whatever name or sect, or of nosect. A 
closest in value, and closest to his heart 

own type of Christianity. Phillips Brooks wasa 
ber, a priest, a bisbop, in the Episc 
loved its glorious traditions, its historica 
room fer variety of theological opinio: 
man loved his own church; it received his warmest 4 
happiest life; hewasa loyal sonof it. lua’ | 
catholicity of spirit, it must never be forgot! al, 
was profoundly loyal to his own portion 

No man ever dared hint to him that he wa- 
did it was resented asa personal insult. 
first, then, the form of Christianity which 
above all others; then that great Christ 
that; then the great circle of religious humanity ©! 
that, and the final horizon—the hilltops, &s Lie 
them—of our common manhood. 

And now I must not say any more. 

Great said of one of Luther’s great hymos | tL was 
“the grenadier march of Almighty God 

might be said of Phillips Brooks's eloque: 

grenadier march of Almighty God. And 

kept step with it, and he is keeping step W poh 
sounds forth in the other sphere, the higher wor. 
follow him with our reverent love, with ow! r all 
tion. And wetnorn to the God and the ©! 

eternal world that made him all that 

founder faith in absolute religion, and |! rsone 
surance that what he could see with the_sa! _ 
ing power shall also ultimately come. “4 

hope that we shall see his face again, 
the multitude that no mancan number, ou! 
dred and people and tribe and tongue on 
whole earth, around the throne of God # 
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and participate with him in that gloriovs’ 
worship of Almighty God. 

A new novel by Heury Seton Mer? ra 
‘From One Generation to Another,” is 400 


per & Brothers. They will also publis® iret 
Christie Murray’s latest work, ‘Times s°\''"'” 
absorbingly interesting tale of English sev “©°" 
life. 
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LIFE’S GNAT-STINGS, 
f summing up mock-miseries proves so | 
‘ther subjects seem uninviting by com- 
t that It devolves upon me to speak out | 
=. | will at life’s gnat-stings is like a release | 
No longer need I suffer and be strong, 
. may speak and the worst be Known. 
speaking may bring relief? 
- «ay that a person may not be ambidextrous 
isually it is now on the right hand and | 
ft that trifes ‘gang agley’; somewhere, if 
e, something vexes all the time. 
| and meet recognition from some person 
or fail to meet it from some one who 
w us. One circumstance is about as trying as 
f we feign recognition, Nemesis will pounce 
If we admit our unflattering forgetfulness, by 
, e an enemy. 
1 for him who did not know us? Incon- 
forget, bat how can we be forgotten? 
1ath done this, but who and wherefore? 
st gnat sometimes stings deeply, though we care 
for the person who presumed to keep no 
' graph of us. 
sometines we meet one whom we would gladly please, 
nce to put our worst foot forward—even 
) we most hopelessly do limp. We con- 
sturnalian aid, to say precisely that which we 
1 wis said, and to expose our weakest side, even 
side that is normally all right, during a five 
ginates’ interview on some occasion when our 
vepius has ‘gone out to see a man.’ Afterwards we 
; over what we said, and our sarcastic ‘hind-thoug ht’ 
ant, or at least sensible, things that we 
iid better than not, if they had come to us. 
1») we sadly medicate our gnat-stings. 
Someone casually mentions having seen us on the 
g unconscious of the fact. Where? 
e very day,to be sure, when we were 
tress of circamstances to carry our own Jug- 
and were tugging along like a porter or 
n, as the case might be, hoping that the 
ro-seed spell would obiiterate us. Or, perhaps, on the 
when we were casually incompany that we did 
could not evade. ‘‘What was the great 
rge Wasbington doing when you saw him?”—the old 
Che great George Washington was blow- 
ghisnose.” Lt is mever agreeable to be told that we 
u such and such aday. ‘I wonder where 
+ gone?” a woman recently inquired. ‘She 
was seen going down the street last night,” another 


Wego 





wswered. And then by a common impulse both laughed 
t hadsuch a bad sound {for the kitten. We never 
rase ourselves. 


rhaps you go the play. Nota word about the bigh 

that shuts off your view. That is not a mock-misery ; 
h—t. But perchance you drop your opera glass. 

It rattles away under the feet of people in the chairs 
shead of you. This is pleasant; however, you arrange 
‘oget it. [tis agreeable to drop your programme or any 
It is rather so to be moved to tears, 

e. ashamed of your susceptibility, and to know that 
‘hat sympathizing tear, will presently be in evidence. 
I this delightful when no furtive search 
the needful handkerchief. Your crowning 


gings. 


OBSERVATIONS. | Manage as you will, the article that you want in a hurry 
is always at the bottom of the pile. 


;search and search until you could cheerfully howl; so 
sting that | deep is your despair. It’s of no use. 


|} able substitute do, or suffer for want of them, 
| sometime you come across them, put away, O so neatly, 
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their own possibilities, since they were so evidently his 
possessions who was so evidently a man. 


In him they 


You lose things—things that you have put away so| saw what man might be, and gained impulse and hope to 


, very carefully that you cannot track yourself. You | strive. 


And then 


so wisely, where no one, not even you, would ever think 
of looking. 


And therefore they loved him; with a love that 


dissipated the chill of reverence, that killed the envy- 
They are nowhere. | thorn in admiration, they loved him. 
| You get more like them if you can, or make some miser- 


We mourn no blighted hope nor broken plan 
In him whose life stands rounded and approved 
in the full growth and stature of a man. 


‘Let it be written of Phillips}Brooks”—cried one, upon 


Never can you feel more satisfied with yourself than] his death-day—‘that he never disappointed us!” That 


you left your latch-key in your room. You practice 
amateur ‘burgling.’ Itis‘no go.’ Youroam off and geta 
locksmith. But you are far, far from happy. 
Again the space limits are reached, and all these other 
miseries untold. Might I not bundle themypin a job 
lot? The woe of depending upon some one to.do some- 
thing important, and floding presently that it is all unseen 
to; the vexation of coming short of the stuff that you 
must have to finish your useful or artistic work, and no 
more to be had. Or again, how joyful to forget your little 
verse when you have something to say in public; to have 
some viand for dinner that you especially dislike when 
you want that dinner then and there; to have no clock or 
watch around the house that tells the truth; to lose your 
pince nez when you need them most; to drop a.coin in a 
street car, oron a bargain counter, and feel economi- 
cally constrained to find it. 
Or suppose you greatly wish to illuminate, and the 
house affords no match; you secure & newspaper or maga- 
zine and the article that you covet has been clipped out; 
you are compelled to listen to other folk’s dreams, or 
perchance to their ills—as the public now to mine; you are 
introduced by a flattering friend to some stranger as a 
‘charming person,’ and are expected to live up to it; some 
bore gets your ear when you are dying to be somewhere 
else; you are cold and have notclothes enough,or warm and 
the windows won’t open; you want to sleep and your 
familiar, fly or mosquito as the case may be, does not; 
you talk interestingly--you know you do—and presently 
discover that your auditor is asleep. 
Perhaps you do not want your presence known and 
down goes your umbrella, or still better your scissors 
fall with a whack! Perhaps you make a beautiful cake 
and leave out the eggs and flour! You accost a stranger, 
mistaking him for a friend; you feel at peace with all 
mankind, and a hand organ strikes up near by; you try 
to sew and your thread either has no knot or is all knots 
and your thimble is too large; you stumble going up an 
aisle or ascending a platform; your hair comes out of 
curl when you want to look your best, and the terrible 
infant mentions a few incontrovertible but embarassing 
facts in company. 
O, there is no scarcity of small yet smarting miseries, 
and these tacit confessions of short-comings are tenderly 
dedicated to the martyrs of little, grinding agonies, by 
one who has been ground—and ground exceeding small. 


GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 





HAVING KEPT THE FAITH. 


church. 





when your companion nudges you at some 
ss striking situation. 


Never yet have I arisen and slain a nudger, 

Aving my jilant palms in gore as a cat its whiskers 
In crea ita hundred times has the temptation to do 
een I overcome. To complete one’s enjoyment 
one should be forced to leave to catch a 
climax approaches and the piled-up agony is 


i higher or cast down. 
T are 









many miseries dependent upon one’s ward- 
‘ps you have planned a suit that you hope 


| shine. Another already stands, as in place of right, in 


the great pulpit above which Phillips Brooks’s grand, 
benignant face has so often looked down upon the throng 
hushed and uplifted by the message he brought. Another 
will soon wear, of right, the insignia of the beautiful and 
great office which he, for O too short a space! so beauti- 
fully and greatly filled. The city will go its wonted 
ways; of the very name of the noblest Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts soon— 








when you lock all your doors from the inside and closelis a grand epitaph. 
your house, recalling when you are on the outside that|most cases, when death comes to those whose service 


The funeral draperies cannot forever sadden the 
The biinds at the little rectory, whose ruddy 
jlights, shining out through the quaint, tiny windows, 
Whatever stars may in| ysed to ‘‘make Christmas of common nights,” as one who 
‘realm be mine will be earned by temptation loved the rector said, cannot always shut away the sun- 


Of how few can it be said! In 


has won honor and worthy praise, it is as when one is 
suddenly called to make a living-room fit and seemly for 
great company; many a thing is caught up and thrust 
into a closet and the door safely shut upon it. When 
death asks for sweet and merciful estimates, we in- 
voliutarily thrust many facts of the known life into the 
closet of oblivion and close the door, We forget the 
great soldier was a reckless gambler; the statesman a 
vain libertine; the inventor a bribe-taker; the player a 
slave to base appetites. Too often we must seek to forget 
that in domestic life the great preacher was either a petty 
tyrant, or weakly ceded principle for ignoble comfort’s 
sake. Itis the priceless gift of Phillips Brooks to the 
world, that into his room of life great and solemn and 
all-seeing Death might enter without warning, and find 
naught we who loved him would hide away. Not only 
was there nothing that was base; there was nothing of 
those pitiful, petty, pathetic trivialities which, in great 
lives, are oftener harder to overlook than is admitted 
and repented sin. On the domestic side, as on the public 
side of the great Bishop’s life, all was simply, frankly 
dignified and lofty and sweet. In all things small and 
great he was level with himself, and above the level of 
all things poor. And‘that this was in all men’s hearts 
for him, spoke, strangely, thrillingly, magnificently, in 
that glorious and awful moment when, before his body 
was set on its catafalque before the people, it was lifted 
suddenly aloft by the strong, loving young arms of the 
lads whu bore It, and so held for one mighty moment, as 
though to God and the people it was said, Behold a Man! 

oe 
As one muses on the life he led among us, how many 
beautiful moments come back! we love to remember 
him,as the soft shadow ot thefspring dusk gathered in the 
grand church; when, standing in the pulpit, he would 
turn down the needless reading-lamp, and turn to talk 
with his people, as a man speaks with his friends. The 
noble head was thrown back, as if the brave eyes sought 
a wider horizon than any known to this dim world of the 
‘low skies and the short days’; and the swift speech 
poured forth as in a torrent, on whose tide came high 
impulse and faith and cheer. Or we see him moving 
slowly along the chancel rail, and as he offered the conse- 
crated elements to each worshipper, breathing the 
Church’s message as if he had newly received it in that 
hour and for that soul alone. Orwe recall the thousand 
memories of his wise and tender humanities of act and 
speech, asthey are told by those blessed to know them. 

™ 

** 
It has hefore beea told, but it will bear recalling, 
how one of his parishioners, a kindergartner, once re- 
lated to him the pathetic story of a cherished toy tea- 
set, which one of her baby pupils had received on the 
school Christmas-tree, being stolen on the way home by 
a woman who promised the child to hold it while she 
went in to ashop to spend a penny the woman gave her. 
My friend says she never saw, on Dr. Brooks’s face, 
another look of such horror and such pity as that called 
there by what, to most, would be such a trivial story. 
“Ono!” hecried—*O no! The child must surely have 
been mistaken! It was no woman—it was a man who 
did this awful sin! Surely there is no woman in all this 
world with such a heart that she could steala toy from 
an ill-clad baby on Christmas Eve!” 





fecti i Hail and Farewell! In this our day, we shall not look 
ag ere " #4 — home wrong in every par- there will naught remain upon his like again. But, in his own grand phrase, we 
The gow n is a misfit and lacks style. Perhaps But a majestic memory. can be unceasingly thankful that he has lived, lives, and 
ose ani eves ph fe asus We Mgt fy te “neck, — } But before yet these things shall altog: ther have come | will live, forevermore. 
iain tah "va Rye ngs im the beck. " It dosen't to pass in this world of fleeting shows, it must be the o* 
anie; ° 
akes you look r Reve ata bene ate Boe bin Piren + | privilege of every showman, however humble, to summon | ro those who are cleansed of bare desire, sorrow, and lust and 
. . 3 7" ay pth er trratelbedicsn prt pxteregets for one short hour to his dim-lit screen that mighty figure shame, 
stembend ou will have none of them; but aren’t that has passed from among fleeting shows forever, and — they know the heart of man,—men—for they stooped to 
mere . , ‘ame, 
e miseries that can only be hinted at: but if say to it Hail and — e Borne on the breath that men call death his mighty spirit came. 
~ , eo 
mall girls tag - § had he need to cast off aught—to slough the dross of 
tim tn Priel g at ierypserid pigen geredynrnay Though his discourse was as 2 generous wine, ar wea 
‘hat comes off y rk y ’ = ae one VOR nEoe We most of all remember the divine F’en as he trod that day to God, so walked he from his birth; 
— when Sala t sew it on, or the glove Something that shone a meas oue nade ne see In simpleness, and gentleness, and honor and clean mirth. 
Sives way (always the upper one) when its The archetypal man, and what mig 
absence is a scandal. You dress in haste a ‘ hook The amplitude of Nature’s first design. And cup to lip of fellowship, they give him welcome high, 
ng . ovis | 1 h f th And make him place at the banquet-board, the Strong Men ranged 
i ot tere. sarment all wrong from top to bottom; That was, at the last analysis, be e secret o ’ e com- pe 
; I try azain and repeat the mistake. Perhaps you stay | Pelling touch he laid upon men’s love. Jl était plus| Ww, aia his work, and held his peace, and had no fear to die. 
Way from ho 1’ 
hom tc. me Over night and you have no toilet articles, | homme que la plupart des hommes. Despite the white Beyond the loom of the last lone star through open darkness 
> Wis there any drug store within ‘forty miles’ where | flower of his stainless life, no man said of him ‘saint’ or whirled, 
+74 fanstock up. Acator a dog could manage without | ‘saintly’; they said of him ‘man’ and ‘manly.’ He was 80 | yurther than ever comet dared, or living star-swarm swirled, 
‘Tushes and bottles and curlers and all that ;—so can shaiply and unaffectedly great and good, that men looking | Sits he with such as praise our God, for that they served His 
You, but wo, . f 
: <A nu ‘You think the gnat stings very deeply when you lesen him felt suddenly, joyously, upliftingly that great- world 
85 @ ia ( 





3rimalkin. Or you travel with a trank, and, | ness and goodness must somehow, after all, be among 
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PROTEUS, 


He doesn’t care for Nature, but is zealous for technique ; 

He's a Decadent, a Visionist, of visions rather weak ; 

’T was only yesterday he posed, a true Impressionist, 

While inthe mythic period they called him ‘Classicist.’ 

As Realist, Romanticist (they’re two sides of the shield) 

He gives the foe no quarter_and was never known to 
yield. 

A Sensitivist delicate he sometimes strives to be, 

And only the elect can tell what ‘turn to-morrow ’Il see. 

He’s broken all the canons of the critics and their 
schools, 

And made for all his followers a brand new set of rules; 

But when his ‘form’ is perfect, he is going to settle 
down 

To write a mighty novel that will fairly storm the town. 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


LITERATURE. 
A TALE OF OLD RUSSIA. 


PRINCE SEREBRYANI: An Historical Novel of the Times of Ivan 
the Terrible and of the Conquest of Siberia. By Count Alexis 
Tolstoi. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


‘Prince Serebryani’ is a story originally print- 
ed in Russian, in 1863. Its author, now dead, wasa re- 
lative of that more distinguished Tolstol who has done 
and written so much that was noble that the world for- 
gives his harmful eccentricities. Count Alexis Tolstoi was 
alanded gentleman, a scholar, soldier, courtier, and poet, 
as well as an historical novelist. The English translator 
of the present tale promises, if sufficiently encouraged, 
to translate the others by this author—a trilogy whose 
general title is ‘Boris Godunoff,’ consisting of ‘The Death 
of Ivan the Terrible,’ ‘Tsar Fyodor,’ and ‘Tsar Boris.’ 

An American can scarcely read the sub-title of this 
book, without a premonitory shudder. Ivan, being the 
name of a Russian man, suggests inevitably to our minds 
a powerful and probably acruel nature. And even did 
we not already know something about this particularly 
dreadful Ivan of history, that epithet, ‘the Terrible,’ 
would picture him as far more than ordinarily ferocious, 
to be so distinguished by name above his savage fellows. 

In the strongly written historical introduction by the 
translator, Jeremiah Curtin, the evil character of Ivan is 
shown to be largely due to the deliberate repression of 
his nobler parts and the stimulation of his extremely 
passionate temper by regent princes of his own family, 
who, having poisoned Ivan’s mother when he, the ac- 
knowledged heir, was eight years old, sought to establish 
their regal succession by rendering him morally and in- 
tellectually incapable of ascending the throne at his 
majority. But they succeeded only in creating an impe- 
rial fanatic, whose purblind furies first destroyed the 
men that made him what he was, then the more able son 
who should succeed him, and, last of all, himself. 

Without attempting to epitomize the story, since it is 
worth your thorough reading, some of its leading qualities 
may be noted here. It is realistic, somewhat after the 
manner of Flaubert’s ‘Salammbo.’ Al! the chief charac- 
ters are made to stand rorth clearly in the reader's yision, 
their faces, forms, dress and manners being graphically 
described. So, too, are described many Russian customs 
of the court, the town, the village; the royal feast and 
the peasant festival. Just as, when reading ‘Salammbo,’ 
one feels himself to be, indeed, a living resident of Carth- 
age under the iron rule of the ferocious Hamilcar Barca, 
so one feels, when reading ‘Prince Serebryani,’ the uncer- 
tain fears ofan inhabitant of Moscow in the days when 
Ivan the Terrible labored ceaselessly to stunt or hew 
down to the same low level every other tree of the forest 
in order that his sovereign oak might overtop them all. 
But there is this noteworthy difference between the stories 
thus compared. Tolstoi’s genius, anlike that of Flaubert, 
seems not to delight in dwelling on ghastly and horrible 
details of lingering torture, and on modes of death so 
exquisitely dreadful that the ghosts of Tomas Torque- 
mada and of Nero might well turn paler yet with envy of 
the human flends that could devise them. The Russian 
author most artistically suggests these features, but 
leaves his picture not too gross for highly sensitive 
taste. He does not force unwilling readers to smell the 
burning flesh of a noble boyar, or to witness the tsar’s 
best-hated victims boiling in oll, or ‘something lingering.’ 

The reader of this book may well believe that Alexis 
Tolstoi was a poet, without seeing any of his verse. 
Read these quotations from it and judge for yourselves: 

It is sad and joyful, on a quiet summer night, in the midst of a 
wordless forest, to hear the wide-sweeping songs of the Russians. 
In it is yearning without end, without hope, also power invincible, 
also the fateful stamp of destiny, iron preordination, one of the 
fundamental! principles of our nationality with which it is possible 
to explain much that in Russian life seems incom prehensible 
And what, besides, may not be heard in that drawling somg im the 
summer night and the silentforest? . . . We are like the sharp 
arrow; it flies from the string, where the hard point pierces there 
isitshome. . . . Clouds concealed the moon, the wind shook 
the tops of the linden-trees, and scattered blossoms in an odorvus 
rain on the prince and on Yelena. The old branches trembled, as 


if wishing to say,| “For whom do we blossom, for whom do we 
blow?” 


But not alone are found strong tragedy and graceful 











slightly touched in here and there, by way of relief. The 
hero’s equery, for instance, like Don Quixote’s dumpy 
squire, is full of drolly shrewd sayings spiced with local 
proverbs. He seems quite as unaware of their merit as 
he is clownishly oblivious to his master’s more refined 
sentiments and sorrews. ‘‘Dost thou not know, prince,” 
he cries, ‘‘that there is never a miller who is not akin to 
the Unclean One? Or dost thou think he could build a 
dam witbout the devil? But there are two devils at least 
with him. His aunt is a chicken.” 

It is, perhaps, safe to assume that the translation of 
Mr. Curtin is a good one, his English rendering is in 
itself so fine. One would have expected him, however, to 
adopt the correct spelling of the word he so often prints 
in the popularly erroneous form, ‘tartar,’ instead of, cor- 
rectly, ‘tatar.’ This error, long established in English 
and in other tongues, is believed to be due, according to 
the Century Dictionary, ‘‘to confusion with the Latin 
Tartarus, hell (a confusion reflected in the alleged pun of 
the Frencl king St. Louis, ‘Well may they be called 
Tartars, for their deeds are those of fiends from Tar- 
tarus!’)” This correction does not apply to the spelling 
of the word when it is used in the secondary meaning, ‘‘a 
savage, intractable person,” etc. 

‘Prince Serebrvani’ is a sad story, of course, because 
itisa story of Russia; but it deserves to rank high 
among the foreign volumes that have come_to tell us of 
those yeasty processes in other lands, whereby decay has 
wrought a reinvigoration into newer, better social forms. 
The excesges of Ivan the Terrible exhausted the reigning 
house of Raurik, but Ivan prepared the way for the 
worthier though not yet ideal dynasty of Romanoffs, 
which for now three hundred years has firmly held the 
iron sceptre of the Tsars. 

Water Storrs BiGELow. 


THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 





THE COMING RELIGION. By Thomas Van Ness. Boston : 
erts Brothers. 


This book of something over two hundred pages, 
written by the present Pacific Coast Superintendent of 
the American Unitarian Association, is ‘‘a contribution 
towards a solution of that problem”: ‘‘Does any basis 
for a universal religion really exist outside of the pale 
of a supernatural revelation?” Even at the risk of 
being rather dry, it may be well to give the author’s 
definition of religion. It must have ‘‘something to wor- 
ship” ; must excite passionate devotion; have something 
to say of conduct, and mast inspire a hope and foster a 
fear. Each of thethree systems discussed in these 
essays—Christiaa, Scientific, and Hnmanitarian—seems 
to the author to have these characteristics, and the re- 
sult of the interaction of these three will, he thinks, be 
the religion of the future: ‘‘Most probably it will still 
be called Christianity; but it will be a Christianity ex- 
ceedingly unlike that preached from the average (/hris- 
tian pulpit of to-day.” 

As Mr. Van Ness himself recognizes, these systems 
are not absolutely separate, and an attempt to deal with 
each one by itself involves the omission of much that it 
holds in common with the others. Christianity stands 
to-day for so much that is called Socialism and Human- 
itarianism, that the reader is apt to become a little 
impatient at any attempt to disentangle one from the 
other; and it may be that a clergyman’s fear of over- 
stating his special branch of the subject keeps Mr. Van 
Ness from claiming as much for Christianity in the line 
of social reform as many a layman credits it with as a 
matter of course. Moreover, he takes that Christian- 
ity which is commonly preached and practiced as his 
subject, though admitting that it is not, in all points, at 
one with the teachings of Jesus. This seems a mistake; 
Christianity, like everything else, has a right to be 
judged by its ideal. There seems to be a slight incon- 
sistency in the author’s exegesis at times—why should 
he hold that the words implying absolute non-resistance 
are to be taken literally, yet that equally emphatic words 
as to the renunciation of riches have a qualified signifi- 
cance? He quotes, too, as a ‘‘most explicit phrase,” the 
words: ‘Give to him that asketh thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou away; ” saying, 
‘On this principle Christian charity has been dispensed 
for hundreds of years”—and contrasting it with the 
more approved methods of modern scientific charity. 
If one must be bound to the letter, let it at least be 
taken literally. Someone, I think, has pointed out that 
the ‘giving’ need not be of that which is asked but of 
that which is needed, and ‘to turn not away’ from a 
would-be borrower does not necessarily imply a loan— 
though it may imply a careful investigation much more 
troublesome than the lending of a sum of money. This 
may seem a quibble, but it is surely defensible on the 
premises of simple literalism. 

The inevitableness of Law seems to Mr. Van Ness, as 
it has seemed to others, to exclude the possibility of 
miracle. A good deal depends upon whether by ‘miracle’ 
is meant the temporary annulment of Law, or the work- 
ing of some law as yet uncomprehended by the spectator. 
His plea that men would lose confidence in the usual or- 
der of things, were miracles to occur, is scarcely borne 
out by the facts, A belief in miracles has not,on the 
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poetry in the lines of this book; there is also humor 


time and harvest, the attraction of Bravitation = 
generelly recognized properties of matter Then te 
yet remain in heaven and earth things Undreampt may 
philosophy. Wedo not know everythiny. perhang of » 
at least, am inclined to protest against th\< delfication 
man’s finite conception of Law; hold; of 


idea of  ratber'to thy 
——*"the finger of God,fa flash ef the will that an, 

Existent behind all laws. that made them an. 0, they are 
The author’s characterizations of t), teachings 
Christianity, Science,and Humanitarianism as cuba 
ly { salvation, unfoldment (development) an Service 2 
good; though he also alludes to ‘service’ as constituting 


the Christian aristocracy. He calls the relig; 


zion of Jeans 
the Gospel of Love; yet love may appear in the Scientific 
gospel of evolution and the humanitarian Zospel of 
socialism as well, for in science it is the love of truth ang 
in humanitarianism it is the love of one’s fellow-belngs— 
and surely if Christianity adds to these the love of God i 
is only because Christianity is catholic enongh to ined ade 


the love of truth and of humanity as well. 

The point that property is made more sacreq than per. 
son, since the courts protect the interests of the CApitalist 
when a great ‘trust’closes the factory, while the opera. 
tives are turned adrift to shift for themselves, js wel 


taken. ‘‘That second children’s crusade,” as the Author 
calls the propaganda stage of Nihilism, excites the 
author’s sympathy, as wellit may; but though Persons of 


all creeds and no creeds have worked together Upon 
humanitarian lines, one worker ,hereabouts has declared 
that those who have undertaken the work from ‘religiogy 
(Christian) convictions have held to it most steadily. 
may {well be, however, that ‘Christianity’ has & ditterey 
signification in Russia and America; anyone is free » 
decide which comes nearest to the ideal. 

‘The Coming Religion’ is admirably clear in its’ sty 
and it surely ought to fulfil the author's hope that its 
simplicity will make it ‘“‘more attractive for populy 
perusal;” for the subject is handled with skill, and th 
book as a whole,is helpful, stimulating and | suggestiy,, 
however greatly one may differ from,'the author on ce. 
tain points. 

ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN, 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 

BEAUTY OF FORM AND GRACE OF VESTURE. By Frances Mary 
Steele and Elizabeth Livingston Steele Adams. New York 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 

This dainty specimen of University Press work, with 
its exquisite illustrations and interesting letter-press,is a 
book for every woman to ‘read, mark, learn, and 
wardly digest,’ It is a series of essays collected from 
Harper’s Bazar, enlarged and improved with the addi- 
tion of much new matter and illustrations. 

Every woman knows tbat she does not clothe herself 
as she ought, but the dicta of ‘dress-reformers’ are gen- 
erally so contrary to grace and artistic beauty that they 
win few adherents except among those who care for 
comfort alone and have little regard for the eyes of those 
they meet on the world’s ways. Here in well-chosen 
words are given examples, precepts, rules, advice, and 
encouragement in the attempt to make the most of what- 
ever advantages a woman may possess, and also to re 
deem the disadvantages as far as possible, instead of ac- 
centuating them as so many are led to do by an unthink- 
ing submission of fashion. 

There are also very practical suggestions that sny 
woman of sense can easily carry oat in modelling ber 
new gowns or remodelling the old ones. And since 
many a woman is ‘hom-ly’ because not sufficiently trained 
in hygiene, some very valuable directions replete with 
commonsense are given for their benefit. The stout 
woman in particular receives attention. 

Recognizing that the mind influences the body and 

especially the face, for beautiful thoughts always leave 

their impress, the authors speak very plainly asd pleas- 
antly. One paragraph we may quote: 

Choose always and everywhere the best things. Let no day 


pass without seeing and loving something beautiful, rea ling he 
ic. One is never shut out from 
of poetry, or hearing good music. mote 


dawn, the sunset, nor the stars, nor from the poctry 
People your hours of solitude with lovely presences, 6 refining 
your features. 

If the girls of today could be led by earnest stady of 
this book to modify the education they absor® through 
their eyes when they view the latest fashion plates, 
printed or living, there would be a great hope for the 
future healthfulness and beauty of American woe). 
Marre A. MOLiNetx- 





MODERN ARMIES. 
THE ARMIES OF TO-Day. A Description of 


Nations atthe Present Time. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Readers of Harper’s Magazine are already familiar 
with much of the contents of this large and admirably 
illustrated volume. The armies of the United —_ 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Russis, cowgarteypest 
gary, Italy and Mexico are treated by writers joe va 
speak with authority, and the appendix, on ‘The ~ ree 
Situation in Europe,’ has also some information as 


armies of the lesser powers. 


the Armies of the 
Illustrated. New 





whole, caused men to doubt the regular sequence of seed- 


For @ civilian, careless of statistics and unversed if 
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essuakY $ 
a tary science: 


se io marking ** 


ifor example, the good-natured cheerfulness 


grastiog, General Wesley Merritt, U. S. A., with the 
of er cet -al Viscount Wolseley, K. P., etc., who 
eee Br -on’s right to growl at British institu- 
gercises © Ss ope notices With interest, very much Kip- 
toss oer og subaltern life in India and pojating 
ting’ - Sal ty of supply, which requires great techni- 
oct tell and military experience, is relegated to a 
asl ST caabet ‘ Parliament. Soldiers don’t think the 
civilian 0 a good one”—and no wonder! 
art ‘ criticism has been noted in the pains- 

* “statisticn paper of Lieutenant-Colonel Exner, 
— ene . often show traces of the German con- 
= a paper much more valuable than readable. 
ont ews _with the true French feeling for liter- 
as Sm begins witha clever little sketch, passes on to 
a apon the vic tories, defeats and the wonderful rally- 

" . of France, closing with another sketch that 
Ae earries the reader into the camp of the Alpine 
et . and later makes him a spectator of these autumn 
a on that so perplex and harass the German ‘Ex- 
sjencles.’ Love and loyalty for Ja patrie—that is the 
yer-D te. 

' s passian. G neral’'—the omission of the writer’s name 
 sefclently significant; did that gentleman have a pos- 
sibe Siberian trip in mind?—Iindulges ina few criticisms 
ghile be testifies to the devotion of the Russian army to 
the Tsarand of the good feeling between officers and men, 
bot never hints at the disaffection in other quarters or at 
dye possibility of its invading the rank and file. 


Geceral Baron Von Kuhn deals with the Austro-Hun- 
griamarmy, of which the Kaiser is supreme commander, 
though certain legislative rights are reserved tothe Par- 
igpeatary representatives of Cisleithania and Translei- 
thssls. 

g.Goiran, General Staff Colonel, reviews the military 
pistory of Italy and the rise of the Italian army, finding 
ip thatarmy ‘‘the most vivid expression of reconstructed 
ituly;” and Thomas A. Janvier writes on much the same 
ines in the beginning of his sketch of the Mexican army, 
which he finds to possess at the present time sufficient 
cohesiveness and loyalty to check any revolution at the 
start. 

The military schools of the different nations come in 
forashare of attention; one feels how hardly conscrip- 
tion presses upon Continental nations, particularly in 

Germany, where the martinet still reigns—Italy, it seems, 
baring the mildest system. The Mexican army, like the 

American, ls largely used for police-service, according to 

Mr. Janvier; but his statement that the Mexican practice 
of seeding convict regiments into unhealthy lands is 
“sound economy” has rather an inhuman suggestiveness ; 
while Brigadier-General Merritt’s statement that the chief 


ose of the American army for the last half-century (save 
for the Civil War) has been the keeping of the peace be- ; 


tween Indians and whites is an additional bit of testi- 
mony as tothe blunders of our Indian policy. 


The volume is a valuable one to others than military 
men, and the illustrations add much to its general in- 


terest. 


A WORLD’S FAIR BOOK. 


\HICAGO AND THE WORLD'S FAIR. The Chapters on the ase 
y 


sition being Collated from Official Sources and approved 


the Department of Publicity and Promotion of the World’s | the telling in a mere abstract; the author’s manner of 
Columbian Exposition. By Julian Ralph. Illustrated. New 


York: Harper & Brothers. 


Although the author disclaims the idea of writing a | ‘8 worth a dozen books of dainty vers de société. 


guide-book, Harper’s ‘Chicago and The World’s Fair’ is 
really & summary of the more striking features both of 


‘he city and of the Exposition. Chicago itself, as Mr 


Ralph says, will be “the main exhibit”; and his papers 
m the birth, history, government, etc., of that city are 


reprinted from Harper’s Magazine. His severest criti 


— reflects upon the police force of that city; though 
“ie mayor, haying an autocratic power of dismissal, is at 


Work for its improvement. 
‘ae crowding together of its railroad stations, and has 


if 


Outlying territory. The lofty ‘bird-cage’ buildings 


wi Sead 
a thelr swift elevators, and the general hustle, bustle the false ideas and methods that prevail. 
rush are set forth vividly, and Chicago, stock-yards 


and all, st 
the spirit tha 


tha t dominates it,” however, since it includes 


t t w g : 

ae nationalities, not counting the sprinkling o 

steeks, Spaniards and East Indians. 
That par 

Pair isa frank « . 

an & frank ‘boom’ for that enterprise. Criticism 1 
‘tempted, but the description, though a trifle flam 


i) in p) - 
¥ Yant in places, succeeds in its chief object, for th 
reader lea 


realized. V 
—. Will be cosmopolitan in its foreign exhibits 

tions a 
The mere des 
* sight is r 
reality 
“enriched ivory” 
With the best that 


cription of the wonders and glories of suc 
ather overwhelming ; 


the world can supply and peopled by 


The city itself suffers from | January there is an article by Professor Mahaffy of Dub- 


ike Boston, its ‘congested district’ in spite of its miles 


‘ands out as a typical American city—only in | ang there is a good deal to be gotten out of it. 


tof the book which deals with the World’s | #24 Swinburne’s Threnody on Tennyson. 


be bi ves it with the impression that the ‘Fair’ will 
~ Uigger, brighter and better than he has ever before 
enetian in its general effect, as the author 


od thirty-four colonies taking part therein. 
then what will the | quietly, the interest to grow gradually until the climax is 


be, when the entire Exposition—those miles of | reached, and then end as swiftly as may be; remember 4 ,yoyemenr. 
walls with their acres of roof, filled | this, and then ask yourself what will be the result, to it, | 


the chief interest of the book may well or reflected from great artificial lagoons that are to be lit | have a catastrophe at the end of every chapter, and ‘situa- 
. totally different styles of the writers; in the evening by search-lights, electric lights and “great | tions’ enough to furnish half-a-dozen of the old sort. 
bulky, ragged masses of flame” (on the Fine Arts build- | The reader of to-day must go through a tale from start to 


ing)—becomes indeed ‘A Realized Dream?” For its | finish with a palpitating heart. 
mere size, one item may be given as a sample—the build- 
ing for Manufactures and Liberal Arts could contain the 
Pyramid of Cheops, with room to spare for spectators. 
Columbus must not be lost sight of in a ‘Columbian’ 
exposition. The convent of La Rabida is to be repro- 
duced, and some of the original manuscripts of Columbus, 
tegether with ‘‘maps, books, charts and other objects —It is Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. who will publish that 
identified with the life history of Columbus and the dis- | German book on woman’s rights which Mr. Gladstone 
covery and early settlement of the New World” have | heralds. It has seen several editions in Germany and 
been applied for and will (so it seems) probably be on | Will besoon published tn England with the Gladstone 
exhibition. letter. 

One noticeable thing is the very small proportion of 
exhibits of a war-like nature in this World’s Fair. Some 
Krupp guns, a brick man-of-war, and a little in the way 
of a general display—that seems to be about all. The 
world’s triumphs to-day are the triumphs of Peace. 

The book is fully illustrated, and there are a number 
of portraits; Mrs. Potter Palmer's among the rest. 


—One of the greatest historical treasures of the 
Public Library is presented in fac-simile in the January 
Bulletin. It is the original paroles of the officers of the 
British and Hessian forces after the surrender at Sara- 
toga, 1771. 


—There is a weird improbability about the following 
tale which tempts me to copy it: ‘‘Camille Flammarion, 
according to the New York Herald, has recently received 
a ghostly legacy in the shape of the skin from the 
shoulders of a certain countess. It appears that Flam- 
marion had admired the beautiful shoulders of the 
countess, and upon her death, her husband, true to a 
promise exacted from him, had the skin removed by a 
well-known medical practitioner of the Jura, and for- 
FRANCIS DRAKE: A TRAGEDY OF THE SEA. By 8. Weir Mitchell warded to the author of ‘Urante,’ with a letter informing 

M.D., LL.D. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and | him that it was the desire of the countess that he should 
Conguny. | have bound In it the first copy of the first book which 
The critic can scarcely go wrong in praising this ad- | he should publish after her death. Accordingly 
mirable bit of literature. Dr. Mitchell declares in the lhe sent it to a tanner, who worked on it for three 
Preface; ‘‘I bave had neitherdesire nor intention to months, and it was sent back beautifully prepared. He 
make of this strange story an acting drama;” so one iS has just had his last work, ‘Terre et Ciel,’ bound in it. 
absolved from considering how much of a success it The binding is notonly unique but is said to be exceed- 
might prove on the stage; yet those melodious speeches jngly handsome. On itis stamped in gold letters the 
in verse that is poetical alike in matter and in manner words: Souvenir d'une morte.—[The Publisher’s Weekly. 


have so genuine a ring to them that the reader longs to | ¢ 
hear them from the mouth of a true actor. The person- | —It is good to note that William Watson is so far re- 


ages in this tragedy are not gentlemen of the nineteenth | covered that he will probably have resumed literary work 
century masquerading in the costumes of the Elizabethan jin a few weeks. Another volume of verse is almost 
period; the spirit of |that heroic time is theirs; its quick | ready and will appear as soon as he is able to put certain 
appreciation of beauty, its tenderness, even Its gay daunt- | necessary work on it. 

lessness that astonished while it baffled the hosts of Spain. 
What could be more English and Elizabethan than such 
speeches as these?— 





DR. MITCHELL’S POEM. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


A SHORT LIST OF NEW BOOKS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. 


There is advancement no man need to lack | 
- Bonsal, 8.jr. Morocco as it is; with an account of SirC. E- 
Who makes his Duty like a mother’s knees, Smith’s recent mission to Fez. New York: Harper. $2. 
Where all his prayers are said. | Brett, R. B. Footprints of Statesmen wx the 18th Century in 
England. New York: Macmiilan. $1.75, 
Happy Moon! | Briggs. Rev.C. A. The Defence of Professor Briggs before the 
That ere a day is dead shall England see, . } resbytery of New York. New York: Scribner. §.50. 


Ah, gentle dame, shine on our island homes; | CoM Scent tutpodeeton, ‘Paiie, American Acodems. 640.” 
Kiss for my sake a face as fair as thine; ‘ Darwin, Charles. His life told in an oneoneet chapter and 
Go tell our love to every maiden flower | — = Series of his published ietters, New York: Apple- 
That droops tear-laden in our Devon woods. Diehl, C. Excursions in Greece ato recently explored sites of clas- 
| sical interest. New York: Westermann. q 
Or Doughty’s debate with himself and thedecision that Gould, E. R. L. The Social Conditions of Labor. Baltimore: 
wins the reader’s sympathy for that strangely-mingled | ee a = 0 cay Westen ettted by C. @, Crump. 
character— New York: Macmillan, Vol.1. $1.25. 
| Montagu, Lady M. W. tters and Works. Standard edition 
Twice, in my dreams last night, I saw her come; $s ted by Lord Wharnecliffe. New York: Macmillan. 2 vols. 
And twice she cried, “ Furst honour, and then love!” | Nichol, J.P. VictorHugo. A Sketch of his Life and Work. New 
And came no more. O Jesu, hear my prayer, | nein $.90. ay in the phil ny of Beolet 
1 i l es 0 e¢ Sphinx. A study in the osophy of Evolution, by 
Ane th me pte" . Jeo priae wire A , a Ka i New York: Macmihan. $5.75. ‘ 
Meet the sad verdict of those troubled eyes Riley, J. . Green Fields and Running Brooks, Indianapolis: 
I kissed to tears the day we sailed away. wen. $1.25. 
homson, J. The City of Dreadful Night. With Intro. by E. Cav- 
azza. Portland: Mosber. $1.50. 


Thrum, T. G. Hawaiian Almanac and Annual), for 1893. A hand- 
book. Honolulu: Thrum. 


We of the nineteenth century may rightly quarrel with 
the ‘honour’ that chooses death rather than life; but, 
Doughty was true to honor’s code as it was understood | eaoinnsnanent 

Anecdota Oxoniensia. Aryan Series, Vol. 1. Part 7. The Buddha 


in that day. 
’ i f Asva-Shooka. Oxford: F de. 28 6d. 
The plot of ‘Francis Drake’ is too simple to be worth a “Aavencoment of Learning. Notes by F. G. Telby. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 2s. 
Bain, F. W. The Corner in Gold. Its History and Theory. Lon- 
telling it, going as it does straight to the reader’s heart, | don: Parker. 2s 6d. 
Bell, M. Edward Burne-Jones. A Record and Review. Folio. 
| London: Bell. 42s. 
| Elterlein, E. Beethoven's a= honies in their Ideal significance 
Explained. London: W. Reeves: 3s. 6d. 
Lecky, W.E.H. The Political Value of History. An address. 
Motnindin S/W, the Invasion of India by Alexander the Great 
> cCrindle, J. W. ¢ Invasion of In exander the Great. 
—The worst thing that ever befel me bo a pe of | Being ‘transiations, of classical authors. introduction and 
+4 memor ray’s ‘Elegy’ ustrations. ndon: Constable. 
poetry was the commit ing (o me +» y's “mieay ida, A. Yester Year; Ten Centuries of Toilette. Translated. 
at the age of twelve. I have never read it since. That, London: Low. 3s. 5d. 
-| delight which the keen appreciator of beauty feels in Salt, H.8. Tennyson asa Thinker. London: Reeves. Is. 6d 
approaching a great work forthe first time has been 


Suckling, W.C. Poems, Plays, and other Remains. Edited, in 2 
denied me in this case. Inthe Nineteenth Century for 


NOTES. 


vols., by W. C. Hazlitt. ndon: Reeves and T. 3s. 


Combier, A. Memoires du Genera) Radet. Paris: Baudoin. 10 fr. 

, Jeanne Db’ Are, le genie de. Essai d’analyse. Paris: Baudoin. 

In it he objects tothe present | 2 fr50c. 

Rod, Edouard. La Vie Privee de. Michel Teissier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Rosny. Leon de. Le Couvent du Dragonvert. Drame japonals. 
Paris: Faivre. 4 fr. 


»}lin, on ‘Sham Education.’ 
method not only of forcing the masters of literature on 
»>|the uneducated intellect of children, but, in general, to 
“The quantity 
of teaching is damaging quality;” this is the thought; 








Peldsnems. Prinzen Eugen von Savoyen. Register-Bd. Wien: 
| Gerold. 30m. 

| Loening, R. Der Hamlet. Tragodie Shakespeares. Stuttgart: 
| 


| ta. 8m. 
Wolff, C. Der Kaiserdom in Frankfurt am Main. Frankfart: 


f —The Nineteenth Century yields also two other most Jugel. 10m. 


excellent fruits; the editor’s reminiscences of Tennyson; 
I was pleased 
when I read that Tennyson found the grandest music in 
the English language, in Milton; and quoted the line, | 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


TuE VEILED HAND. A Novel. By Frederick Wicks. No 730, 
Franklin Square Library. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


FRENCH READER. By Adolphe pecreesns, Ph.D. New York: 
American Book Company. Price, 75 c. 

as unequalled for charm by any other except this of , WHIT NUGGETS. Selected and Artanged Oy soo Me 

Wordsworth’s— | WHY GOVERNMENT AT ALL? By Wm. H§Ornum. Library of 

“Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns” — | Progress, No.2. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Price, 50 c. 


a line that occurs in Tintern Abbey. Te as ie 2 Semnaee, Valty idbeasy, 


_ ’g dictum, that a book ought to open THE CAUSE OF THE TOILER. A Labor Day Sermon. By Jenkins 
. Remeutber Poss : & P Lloyd Jones. Unity Library, No. 20. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. Price, 10 c. 


By Rev. William Tucker, D. D. Manuals of 
Faith and Daty. No. X. Boston: Universalist Pub. Co. 
Price, 25 c. 


e) “Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid streams,” 


’ 


a | of the serial habit; where (as a writer in the Publisher’s 





cit "3 “ee F 
YS population, set in great stretches of green-swar 


PRAYER. yy Rev. George H. Deera, D. D. Manuals of Faith and 
CT 


d/ Circular says) ‘‘a story must open with a thunderclap,‘ Duty. No. XI. Boston: Universalist Pub.Co. Price, 25 cs 
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n BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


ON SOME FORGOTTEN POEMS. 





BY W. J. HENDERSON, 


Dead rhymes are here that no man comes to read; 
Dead as flowers that robed the maiden spring 

To wed with summei, when the streams were freed, 
And all the birds began to nest and sing. 


If some one plucked the flowers and laid them by 
Between the prim white pages that I hold, 

Thecrushed and faded leaves would dim the eye, 
And leave the yearning heart uncheered and cold. 


But sweeter flowers of rhyme, amid the gloom 
And silent dust of all the silent shelves, 

You keep your glory and your primal bloom, 
And live, if not for others, for yourselves. 


And when [ chance to open wide the page, 

@ Behold, your beauty breaks upon the earth; 
And all the splendor of a buried age 

fais born again with glad immortal birth. 


And, happy, I may hear the master-hand 

Sweep down the lyre and wake each vibrant chord, 
That swells with glory of a sweeter land, 

Where life was hope, and love alone was lord. 


So let the cover close, the page grow gray 
Amid the dust where no eye comes to see; 
My heart alone the song shall hold and sway— 
The poet’s dream shall wake a world for me. 
Harper's Weekly. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK, 





The dramatic week has been an exceptionally un- 
eventful one. The one happening of novel interest has 
been the first appearance among us, as a star, of Mr. 
John Drew, long a favorite as the leading man of the 
famous New York comedy-company. Mr. Drew re- 
ceived a royal welcome on Monday night, and the cor- 
diality then shown has been echoed by the very large 
audiences that have greeted him throughout the week. 
The play in which he makes his stellar début is the 
‘Masked Ball,’ an adaptation by Mr. Clyde Fitch from 
the French of Bisson and Carré. It is a farce-comedy 
of the most ephemeral kind; but clever, sparkling, and 
best of all entirely cleanly, in language, situation and 
suggestion. Its story is thatof a young Frenchman 
sent a wooing in a friend’s behalf, who does a most 
unfriendly office by wooing and winning the lady for 
himself, consciencelessly representing to bis absent 
friend that the lady is utterly unsuitable as a matrimoni- 
al partie, through inherited addiction to liquor. After 
he has been most happily married, for some years, ven- 
geance overtakes him in an unexpected visit from his 
deceived friend. Thecomplications are swift and droll, 
and include a simulation, by the indignant young wife, 
of the tastes basely attributed to her. The sceneisa 
difficult one, and might easily trench on the painful or 
offensive; but it is handled by Miss Adams with such 
infinite tact, lightness and grace as to be nothing worse 
than daintily mischievous and harmlessly amusing. Mr. 
Drew plays with greater freedom than of old, and with 
all his well-remembered grace of breeding, and rare 
finish and facility. The supporting company does excel- 
lent,work; Mr. Harwood, in especial, winning much 
applause by his quaintly humorous picture of the honest 
and much-put-upon husband of an untamed shrew. 

At the Grand Opera House, Mr. Fitzgerald Murphy’s 
unique and ingenious drama, ‘The Irish Statesman,’ has 
proved exceedingly popular with audiences composed 
largely of the ‘Statesman’s’ compatriots. The drama’s 
novelty lies in its looking forward to an Irish statesman in 
a dress-suit, a social lion of Washington, instead of 
backward, to the lads of the corduroy, the shillelah and 
the fairy-cance. The leading character was played, with 
spirit and discretion, by Mr. Carroll Johnson, 

At the Bowdoln Square Theatre, ‘Hazel Kirke’ has 
demonstrated anew that age cannot wither its power to 
touch and humanly interest. Mrs. Couldock’s Dunstan 
was as robust, picturesque and effective as of old. At the 
Tremont Theatre, bright ‘Niobe’ closes, to-night, a very 
successfulengagement. At the Columbia Theatre, ‘Lady 
Windemere’s Fan’ has its last representation to-night,and 
leaves, regretted by all admirers of brilliant comedy and 
thoroughly artistic acting. At the Boston Museum, 
*Good-Bye’ enters, on Monday, on the last week of its 
run. Atthe Boston Theatre, ‘Babes in the Wood’ closes 
its phenomenal run, to-night, and Vanoni and her incom- 
parable ‘Georgie’ will be missed and mourned. At the 
Park Theatre, ‘A Temperance Town’ crowds the house 


and moves to the music of enthusiastic applause. At the 


Globe Theatre, Mr. Wilson’s delightfully gay, humorous 
and picturesque performance of tbe ‘Lion Tamer’ nightly 


awakes demonstrative delight. 
E. G. 3. 


Stage Whispers Say: 
That it will forever be chronicled of him that, what- 
everjhe played, John Drew. 
That Mr. Johnson Carrolls insptringly of the time 
when the Irish Statesman shall be the ccntral ‘figure in 
the Washington of 1900. ; 


That Lady Windemere’s Fan has certainly raised a 
breeze among the critics. 
That really it will be very jolly to see ‘em all again— 
Aunt Abby and Taggs and Tim and Cold Molasses. 
That Miss Adams can be Mand-lin and yet delightful. 
That Siberia will find Bostonians acclimatized. 
| That Golden hours will be enjoyed by Uncle Jed’s 
friends next week. 
That we're having rather dry times, dramatically 
speaking, even outside a Temperance Town. 
That Mr. Edeson has Dunn wonders with Peter Amos. 
That before we say Good Bye, we should like to know 
in what favored country such horticultural miracles hap- 
pen as that turnips can be stolen in the morning, lilies 
gathered at noon, and evergreens put up in the evening. 
Music. 
The Handel and Haydn Society gives the third con- 
cert of this season at Music Hall tomorsow evening. It 
| is perhaps the most interesting programme of the series, 
contaiving two most delightfal works, Cherubini’s Mass 
|in D minor and Mr. Chadwick's ‘Phoenix Expirans’. the 
soloists are Mrs. Lillian Nordica, Miss Clara Pvole, Mr. 
| Italo Companini and Mr. Emil Fischer. 
Mr. Ferruccio Busoni has concladed his series of foar 
| pianoforte recitals, and has gained an undeniable artis- 
| tic success. That this has beea done in the height of a 
season filled with pianoforte piaying is all the more credi- 
| table to Mr. Busoni’s talent. 
| Mr. Ellis brings the Nordica Operatic Concert Com- 
|pany back to Boston for one concert, next Wednesday 
|evening, In Music Hall. The programme is very interest- 
| ing and varied, including the great quartettc from ‘Rigo- 
'letto’ and the entire opera (in concert form) of ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana.’ 

The Kneisel quartet plays in Philadelphia, Monday 
afternoon. It is the first appearance of this organization 
in that city. 

Mr. George Grossmith, who made such a notable 
hit in Boston a few weeks ago, is to return fora series 
of four ‘entertainments,’ the first of which will be given 
in Chickering Hall next Friday. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


At the meeting of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, Wednesday evening, Mr. H. L. Harris gave a short 
description of his discoyery of another ivstance of the 
capture of streams found in North Carolina, near Ash- 
ville. Itisin the region embraced between the Smoky 
and Blue Ridge ranges of mountains in the drainage 
area of Pigeon river and Hominy creek. 

Prof. Sedgwick was unable to be present, anda very 
interesting paper on ‘Finger Prints’ was read by Dr. 
Bowditch, describing the scientific study and classifica- 
tion of the different curves of the ridges of the skin on 
the fingers. The impression made by the fingers has 
been shown to be the simplest and most positive way of 
identifying persons,as there are no changes in the char- 
acter of the pattern in long intervals of time, or even 
from childhood to old age. Inthe early days of the colo- 
nies the finger print was used as a signature to impor- 
tant documents, as there could be no mistake in the 
identity of the signature. 

In closing, Dr. Bowditch made some very interesting 
remarks on ‘Composite PLotography,’ illustratiag by the 
lantern some of his own work in this interesting fleld of 
modern science. 


HISTORIC GENEALOGICAL. 





The late Bishop Brooks and ex-President Hayes were 
members of the New England Historic Genealogicai So- 
clety. At the meeting of this Society, Wednesday after- 
noon, appropriate resolutions in memory of Dr. Brooks 
were adopted, on motion of Rev. W. C. Winslow, D. D.; 
/and a committee, consisting of Dr. Byington, Mr. John 
Ward Dean,and Mr. Newton Talbot was appointed to pre- 
| pare a suitable minute op Mr. Hayes. 

{ Mr. Charles S. Ensign, who presided at this meeting, 
was elected to the council for the term expiring in Jan- 

/uary, 1894. New members elected were W. H. Richard- 

son, L.L. D., of Washington (honorary,) Rev. George 

| W. Scott, D. D. of Brookline, Henry C. Richards of Bos- 

| ton, Charles H. Moseley of Newburyport, John A. Coukey 
of Newton, Charles Whittier of Roxbury. 


} HAMILTON COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 


This institution, founded is 1812 at Clinton, N. Y., 
| has long had alumni associations all over the land, and, 
| with auspicious omens, the New England Alumni Asso- 
| ciation was formed the other night at the Thorndike 
| Hotel. Nearly forty were in attendance at the dinner, 
presided over by Rev. W. C. Winslow, D. D., who made 
| an address of welcome, read letters from Senator Haw- 
| ley, Charles Dudley Warner and other sons of Hamilton, 
| and then introduced the new President, Rev. Mefancthon 
Woolsey Stryker, who addressed the meeting at length. 
Among other speakers were Rev. Dr. Dunn of the Tray- 
‘eller, Mr. Blair of the Journal, Rev. Dr. Horr and Rev. 


| Dr. Koeeland. The officers elected are: President, 
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. pperva® 
Charles Dudley Warner, L.H.D.; first yi, 

William C. Winslow, LL. D.; secong oem in pS 
Hon. Joseph R. Hawley; third vice»... a sea views 
H. Allbright; secretary and treasyry, ' 
Kneeland; executive committee, 5 \ ts Price 
| Blair, J. F. Brodie, J.T. Black, Ap yy. .*! The read 
| the most eminent men in the learnw: Picts me of will fad 8s : 
uated at Hamilton. we Ord raved DY 


rticulat 





APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN ’ 
This Clab holds its 135th corporgse mo, eanregented 
Wednesday. at 3:30 p. m., in Room | , ; pa rse of t 
Institute of Technology, at which two jy):, es a “ing gritsen DY 
on mountaineering in the High Sierras ay.) . 2% ere ess aad t 
in Arizona and to the Colorado cafion w ia ™ <a gge. Acco! 
week Thursday, at 8 p. m., in the same jy : per. Dr. H 
Charles Francis Adams will describe the work oy Pp with re@it 
ropolitan Park Commission, of which $ Preata, n sonmer, & 
Messrs. Phillip A. Chase, Charles Eliot ani Syiveu,.... s poet 
ter also will speak. The winter excursion to Woo, aps 
Vt., arranged by the Snow Shoe Sec: ihn 4 bs ms" 
weeks from today. 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK Norgs. 





The February New England Magaz 
excellent andeminently just descriptio 
awakening in Chicago, witha comme: 
most notable literary characters who 
reputations in the windy city. The art 3 we 
trated, and contains portraits of Fran 
editorof the Dial; Dr. Paul Carus, t 
Monist; General Alexander C. McClarg: [Horatiy y 
son Powers; Benjamin F. Taylor; Eus: I 
riet Monroe; Blanche Fearing; George P 
J. W. Foster; Elwyn A. Barron; Joseph Kirkland 
William F. Poole; George Howland; aud pictures 
some of the most famous literary novoks in Chicg 
The articleis written by William Morton Payne. 
critical in spirit, but although discriminating js perk 
impartial. Arthur Lord contributes an account of 7 
Pilgrims’ Charch in Plymoath,’which wil! interest ai! » 
have visited the historic old town. Nathan Haskei D 
pays a tribute tothe memory of John Greenleaf W 
tier, ina poem, ‘Prophets.’ Charles M. Andrews takes 
his readers into a ‘Biographical By-Path through New , 
England History.’ Herbert M. Sylvester continues bis Two srt 
series of pen pictures in part four of ‘Ye Romance of 
Casco Bay,’ dealing with ‘Stogummor.’ Wajlter Black cole r 
barn Harte contributes the distinctively litcrary pape \ 
of the number, in a light, gossipy essay, entitle! ‘Abdou 
Critics and Criticism; With other Matters Incidents 
and Irrelevant.’ 





A special limited re-issue of Prof. Eaton's grea ntord 
work on the ferns of North America is offered by Bra Pree ( 
lee Whidden, 18 Arch st. This publication, origioall R.P.B 
issued in partsto subscribers only, is now offered com his view 
plete in two handsome quarto volumes, strongly boun Dressel 
in fine cloth, and to be had of leading booksellers, or! Preside 
publisher,at the net price of thirty dollars. The sam ers the 
publisher also offers, at a great reduction fron the orig: as afer 
inal subscription price, Prof. Goodale’s ‘Wild Flowers Point 
of America,’ containing, with the popularly written text a Sevir 
fifty-one fine full-page colored illustrations of our wel- AY 
known wild flowers. The drawings being made direct) wie 'e 
from nature, and scientifically correct, will be of great ¥ 
service as models to those practising water-color work 
The range of plants is sufficiently broad to include no tales ; 
only the most beautiful wild flowers of the North sod Impeti 


a 


Kast, but also those of the prairies of the West, of te mein 
larger mountains of the continent, and the fields of the lr 
Pacific slope, and many of the plants figured will De rar 


and novel even to well-informed persons. ey 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have just issued “La 
Cigale chez les Fourmis,’ a one-act comedy by Legon! 
and Labiche, with notes by W. H. Witherby. iis 4 
bright and entertaining little play, suited fur eary rea 
ing. Also ‘Anderson’s Mirchen,’ selected and 
notes and vocabulary by Prof. O. B. Supe 
is adapted for first reading, or for sight | g dJ Islan 
those more advanced. The selections deal wit! matt 
of every-day life, and are well suited in st and Man 
vocabulary to conversation in class. the « 

A volume of literary essays from the I reu 
Zola is ready from the press of the Cassell | 108 
Company. Itis called from the opening es*)  *° 
Experimental Novel.’ In this volame we have M. Zo.8 10 
a newrole. He is here the critic rather | t 
cised. These essays are by far the 
most caustic criticisms that have been written 
subjects since Sainte-Beuve wrote his Causer:> 
is little donbt but this book will make a new 
audience for M. Zola, who has hertofore Deen ‘*- 
only as a novelist and not as an essayist a0 cr 


A new edition of Haeckel’s important work. ‘1° % 
tory of Creation,’ has been issued in Germany, ©. Le 


translation, revised by Professor E. Ray ee ae & 


just published in this country by D. Appleton Co © in 





book is a popalar exposition of the doctrine of ©’ er 
in general, and-of that of Darwin, Goethe, 804 Lamat 











pearl ary 4, *° 


The reviser calls it ‘a statement of the 


reticular 
_ ‘¢ one of the most learned, experienced, and 
- ralists of moderna times.” It is issued in 
eed naturalist 
ae oa with numerous illastrations. 
wo ¥ ia 


of the Midwinter number of the Century 
ee a. froutisplece a portrait of Tennyson en- 
= yohnson from the photograph by Mayall, 
a Lady Tennyson, and their son all agreed 
est portrait of the laureate. Heis here 
din a most vigorous and poetic aspect. On the 
of t ye froutispiece is a couplet of Locksley , Hall 
\yson in August, 1892, showing the firm- 
vont of his handwriting even in his old 
aaa ng this portrait is an article by the 
ne A . °9 Van Dyke on ‘The Voice of Tennyson,’ 
__pipiscences of & vist to the poet during the [past 
i with critical commentson the significance 
« work. Other articles of personal iuterest are 
io ‘Franz Liszt’ by S sint-Saéas, a critical esti- 
it pianist which will interest all lovers of 
note of which is strack In one sentence by 
yn oser: **Theremembrance of his playing 
.me for being no longer young.” This paper is 
vied by two portraits of Liszt, and after the 
»by Munkacsy, and the other from a photograph 
, se ist walk. The Autobiography of Tommaso 
tinued with entertaining reminiscences of 
any professional life aad with an additional new in- 
eating to Garibaldi, under whom Salvini was en- 
the defense of Rome. There are also ‘portraits 
LR as ‘Phédre, of Salvini in character and of 
The variety of the number ‘may be inferred 
‘om the geographical bearings of the articles alone, 
ghicd deal with topics relating to English, French, Ger- 
eso fialian, Rassian, Turkish and Malay subjects, as 
wi) American localities asdiverse as, Massachusetts, 
Xow York, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Chicago, Colora- 
jy aod the Northern Pacific Ocean. 


Timeliness is the striking characteristic ofjthe princi- 
ol contributions to The North American Review for 
ferusry. The leading feature is an able article entitled 
Howto Revise the Tariff,’ by the Hon. William M. 
wringer, Chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
fesns of the House of Representatives. Mr. Springer’s 
wsition gives him the right to speak authoritatively. 
Twoarticles which are sure to attract wide attention in 
vevof the recent scandals in Paris, which even tbreat- 
eo the repoblic, are Admiral Ammen’s ‘Recollections of 
the Pacama Canal Congress’ of 1879, and Mada ne Adam's 
eovertaining and instructive paper on ‘Criminal Law in 
Proce.’ Under the titleof ‘Changes in the Church of 
Bogiso’,, the Very Rev. Robert Gregory, Dean of St. 
Pols, coutributes some interesting reminiscences of the 

rford movement and its leaders. ‘Boons and Banes of 
Free Coinage’ are discussed onthe one hand by the Hon. 
R.? Bland, who sets forth, with marked frankness, 

ews on the Monetary Conference recentiy held at 
Brussels, and on the other hand by John Harsen Rhoades, 
President of the Greenwich Savings Bank, who consid- 
ers the question of savings banks and their depositors 
is aected by a premium on gold; while the ‘Depositor’s 
Point of View’ is forcibly presented by A Dep >dsitor in 
& Savings Bank 


\ Moseum of art and archwology and a school of fine 
ins othe capital of the Ottoman empire are not exactly 
‘accordance with our ideas of Turkish ignorance and 

iiices. The February number of The Century con- 
“os an article by Dr. John P. Peters, entitled ‘An Art 
‘mpetas io Turkey,’ the illustrations of which inclade en- 
favings of many of the beautifal objects now in the 
‘uperlai Museum at Constantinople. In this museum is 
Nefoest and most valuable collection of sarcophagi in 
_ world, including the famous Alexander sarcopbagus 
land at Sidon by Hamdy Bey, the origiuator and chief 
“ie school of fine arts in Turkey, whose work is de- 

4 in this article. 


‘ will interest the general public, as wellas educa- 


‘es, to learn that Mr. Thomas W. Bicknell, of 
formerly Commissioner of Education for Rhode 
and later the founder, editor and publisher of 
severe educational papers and magazines, is preparing a 

American Edacation,’ on the general plan of 
ze esman's Year-Book.’ This important work will 
0 historical outline of education in each State, 
a prs of the school legislation, statistics as to 
>” vm “endance, finances, etc., school houses, teachers 
> _ “slaries, evening schools, private sch_ols, nor- 
au, 2S Colleges, truant or home schools, kinder- 


Zirtens, ete t i 
eae etc. It is understood that the boox will bz 
= a00utL May 1. 


\ ee Prager: for Febraary (New York: Frank 
Mas,’ in which i »:) R&S &@ paper on ‘American Prima Don- 
er7ed by « 8 Presented an assemblage of wo nen, pro- 

* Pen and camera, who within the past few years 


yr 
7 
Bostor 
Sand 
Sand, 


“80al of 


e ‘Stat 


MYe wo e } 
ott ae Hearts of two hemispheres by the sweet- 
Lonise Cary volces. Interesting facts about Annie 


ta the ar Minnie Hauk, Albani and others are told, 
tg tis ‘cle is illustrated with eight portraits of charm- 


§ 
300d Housekeeping 


(Springfield : Clark W. Bryan Co.) 


|presents as a frontispiece for the February number a 
,happy winter scene, entitled ‘Seven Sleds Full.’ Miss 
Parloa gives valuable directions regarding the purchase 
of beef and inutton, as the standard meats for the winter 
season; Helena Rowe discusses shopping in the dry 
| goods line, with special reference to the current fashions ; 
|there is a very interesting ‘Story of Dwight and the 
Keeley Cure ;’ the initial number of a new series of papers 
| devoted to ‘Everyday Etiquette,’ in the home, on the 
| street, in the business office and aboard the public con- 
veyance; ‘What todowith My Lady's House,’ deals with 
the sleeping room, its fitting and adorning; while the en- 
tire body of the generous magaz:ne is filled with timely 
and interesting matter. 

Everything about the World's Fair to date is finely il- 
lustrated in the Exposition Graphic (Chicago: The 
Graphic Co.). Number 8 of the series is just out, 
and consists of 52 large pages, with colored supplement. 
Fine views of the principal buildings are given, portraits 
of officers, illustrations of the dedication ceremonies in 
Octobder last, including an imposing double-page engrav- 
ing showing the ceremonies in the colossal Manufactures 
Building, with the largest audience under one roof in the 
history of the world. 


The publishers of The National Magazine have ac- 
quired the Magazine of American History, which was 
edited by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb until her death on Janu- 
ary 3rd last. With the February issue these two leading 
historical journals are merged into one, and the name, 
Magazine of American History, that of the older periodi- 
cal, now in its 29th volume, is retained. General James 
Grant Wilson, well-kuown as an editor of important his- 
torical works, including Appleten's Cyclopaedia of Ameri- 
can Blography, will edit the new magazine, which is en- 
‘arged more than thirty pages, while the price is reduced 
from $5 to $4 per annum. The historical prize competi- 
tion, inangurated by The National Magazine and offering 
$2,000 in 14 prizes, is continzed by the Magazine of 
American History. The conditions of the original con- 
test are unchanged and particulars can be had by sending 
a stamp to the Magazine of American History, 132 Nas- 
sau St , New York City. 


The Kindergarten News, published in Buffalo, by 
Louis H. Allen, the popular organ or the kindergarten 
cause, furnishing news, reports and literature teliing 
what the woik is, where it is in operation, how much is 
accomplished by it, how much it is needed and how to 
carry iton. Ten of the leaders in the kindergarten pro 
fession are volunteer editors who generously furnish the 
necded literature, illustrating the underlying educational 
principles of the work, and their successful application 
in the different departments of the progressive little 
magazine, which is as interesting to the general reader as 
it is necessary to the ever growing number of thoughtful 
people who regard proper child culture as the solution of 
the social problems of the day. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


7 BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 

154 TREMONT S8ST., BOSTON. 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


BHADFORD, MASS. 


For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur} 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


WEST NEWTON: MASS. 


Fortieth year of this family School for boys and girls will bogin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesley,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business ; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
or call Tuesdays for information, at 
N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 


CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, 
S THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN.) 
Training for service, educational or industrial. Preparation 
for a pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing whut each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
W WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 
| $200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 


tatalogue to 
Send for catalogue » ov. W. R. NEWHALL, A M., Principal. 


| ARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department) 


BOSTON- MASS. 





The twenty-fourth yer of this school begins the 28th of Sept. 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
— recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merels 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
| of materials. For information address 

Dr. T’-OS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


RT EDUCATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCMvUOLS. 

The Prang Courses in Form Study, Drawing and Color have 
for their object:—a. The acquisition by the pupil, through 
personal observation apd thought, of accurate and systematic 
knowledge of Form and Color. 6. The cultivation in the pupil of 
& love for beauty of Form and Color as seen in Nature and in Art. 
c. The development, through practice, of skill in the use of Form 
and Color as means for the expression of thought and feeling 

Particulars in regard to the Courses themselves, their adapta- 
bility to different grades and different school conditions and the 
materials necessary for working them out, as well as information 
regarding Prang’s Normal Art Classes for the instruction 
teachers through home study and correspondence, may be had on 
application to 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 

Boston. New York. Chicago. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
MOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. First to teach 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 


OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Piymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad.- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domest c 
clence Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular. 

H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 


ASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men pes 
women practipally educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Palladelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with flelds for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resi:ient and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $5008 
year. Address 

THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa 


USSEY INSTITUTION (of Harvard University), 
B FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Llortieulture will begin its regu- 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 29uh Scptember. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
time necessary for a full college course. For further information, 
address Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


THE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 
Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly itt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 
Rates COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 

FAOULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prot. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Uhase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hgbrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof, in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about #160. Pecuniary assistance, from the tncome of thirty- 
seven scholarehips and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


proctor ACADEMY, 


ANDOVER, N. H. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad ; quiet, pleasant, healthful an 
comparatively free froin influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 


Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 













Office Furniture. 
FOR CATALOGUE 


Fare ESKC 
93 Causeway StBOSTON, 





NEW YORK SALESRO”~ ,.19 BEEKMAN 8ST, 
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THE OLD STAGE ROAD. 


BY IRENE PUTNAM. 


It was long ago, but the young leaves glowed 
In their sun-gilt dew by the mountain road, 
When the bee swung on from his blackberry 
bloom, 
When the partridge rose with a hollow boom, 
And the rabbit peeped with his eyes ashine, 
And the squirrel jeered from the bough o’ pine, 
And the thrush broke short in his half-trilled 
song, 

As the grand red stage coach jolted along 

The old route over the mountain. 





It was long ago when the loud wheels passed; 
Now thrushes may tinkle their chimes to the 
last, 
Now nothing troubles the wood-hush lone, 
The squirrel nibbles the seeds of his cone, 
The nighthawk ruffles his breast in the sand, 
The white birch leans with her silver wand, 
And elfins lighten the brambles’ load, 
And the clover blooms in the gullied road,— 
The old route over the mountain! 


And long ago at the end of its route, 
The stage pulled up and the folks stepped out. 
They have all passed under the tavern door, 
The youth and his bride, and the gray three-score. 
Their eyes were weary with dust and gleam, | 
The day had gone like anempty dream. § 
Soft may they slumber, and trouble no more 
For their eager journey, its jolt and roar, 

On the old route over the mountain! 


But an air breathes down from the midnight sky, 
With firefly lamps and a rushing sigh, 
And passing whispers will murmur low 
Secrets and gladness they used to know;— 
And often in winter the wind roars through 
With thump and whistle and fierce halloo, 
And cracks the treetops and whirls the snow 
Like phantom horses of long ago, 
On the old route over the mountain. 


—[{New England Magazine. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 
WOMEN, 


Edmund Yates writes to the New York 
Tribune that the story, telegraphed from 
San Francisco, of Rob rt Louis Steven- 
son's approaching death from consumption, 
is without fonndation. He says: ‘Every 
one knows that Mr. Stevenson has con- 
sumption. He went to Samoa in order to 
get rid of it, and as recently as last week 
letters have been received from him at his 
place at Vocilema, stating that he was in 
the best of health.” 


Lieutenant C. A. L. Totten of the United 
States Army has forwarded his resigna- 
tion to the War Department, to take effect 
August 1, 1893. Lieut. Totten has received 
notice that his resignation has been ac- 
cepted. He will devote his time to 
prophecy. 


Mr. Marion Crawford is quoted as say- 
ing of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s famillarity 
with Indian life:—It seems to me we 
might all leave this fleldto him. He knows 
India as no one else knows it, and no one 
else can picture it so perfectly as he.” 


It is thought that ex-President Hayes’s 
portrait will be placed on the Government 
Treasury notes before many months. The 
a of Grant and Garfield have been so 
used. 


An attempt, it is said, is about to be 
made to compel the persons who at present 
enjoy the money and property left by the 
famous showman, Adam Forepaugh, to 
share with some of Forepaugh’s Canadian 
relatives, who have only recently heard of 
the circus man’s death. 


The late Senator Kenna is said to have 
died poor, and an attempt is being made 
to secure a place for his widow in oneof the 
departments at Washington. It has even 
been suggested that as Senator Camden, 
his successor, is wealthy, he may feel dis- 
posed to turn over the salary for the late 
incumbent’s unexpired term to Mrs. Kenna. 


Herbert Spencer finished his ‘Principles 
of Ethics’ a few weeks ago, and at once 
took to his bed from nervous exhaustion. 
He is now improving, however, and hopes 
soon to resume work on his ‘Sociology,’ 
which he abandoned for a time in order to 
finish the ‘Ethics.’ 


Senator Cameron reads with due solem- 
nity all the letters he receives from corres- 
pondents who insist that the World’s Fair 
shall he closed on Sunday. But the other 
day he got one calling upon him to *'back 
up Quay in his fight for God,” and that 
was too much for the senior senator. He 
leaned back and laughed. 


The death of Judge James Campbell in 
Philadelphia, the other day, ‘emauah per- 
haps the last of ante-bellum cabinet offi- 
cers. He was postmaster-general under 
President Pierce. 


The original manuscript of ‘Scots wha 
hae wi’ Wallace bled’ is owned by Mrs. J. 
Burns of Dublin. It was given by the t 
to the wife of his brother Glibert, who left 
it by will to her daughter-in-law, the pres- 
ent owner. 


APR ERGEV Siren wv ee! X- 


Col. L. M. Montgomery, who for a num- 
ber of years was at the head of the office of 
the Special Treasury Agents in this city, 
has been placed in charge of the New York 
agency, which isconsidered tle most im- 
portant in the whole range of this service. 


Jenny Lind made many contributions to 
the Swedish Episcopal Church in Chicago, 
St. Ansgarias, which was founded in 1849. 
This is the oldest congregation of that 
nationality in this country, and she took a 
great interest in it. The communion set of 
this church, one_of her gifts, is very elabo- 
rate. 


That M. Bartholet, the friend of Renan, 
will succeed the latter in the French 
Academy is deemed highly probable, ac- 
cording to the Paris correspondent of The 
London Telegraph although the parti des 
Ducs is said to favor somefone else. ‘‘M. 
Thureau-Dangin, the historian, and M. de 
Bornier, the dramatist, are also likely to 
be elected,” the same writer adds, ‘‘while 
M. Zola and M. Brunetiere, the literary 
critic, will be ‘left out in the cold.’ There 
still remains vacant the chair of M. John 
Lemoione, for which M. Challemel Lacour 
is put forward.” 


Miss Rhoda Brought on has just narrowly 
escaped inheriting a share of a large for- 
tune. The estate of the late Henry Thomas 
Coghlan, of England, valued at over 
$3,000,000, is now in litigation. No will 
has been found, and the next of kin area 
brother, a sisteranda cousin. Miss Rhoda 
Broughton Is a first cousin once removed, 
and the law does not recognize the lesser 
degree of relationship until the higher is 
exhausted. The next of kin at present 
entitled tothe estate claim throngh Mr. 
Coghlan’s mother, who was a Broughton. 


It was one of the late Senator Kenna’s 
ambitions to photograph a deer on the run. 
Finally he made arrangement to do so, hav- 
ing learned that there was one ina narrow 
gorge, from which it could escapeonly by 
jumping a stream. Mr. Kenna, says the 
Washington Star, had some boys to go in- 
to the bushes to start up the deer, and he 
had his hand on the bulb which governed 
the camera, ready to press it when the ani- 
mal should appear. As he heard it crash- 
ing through the brush, however, the spirit 
of the hunter overrode that of the photo- 
grapher and he dropped the bulb andjpicked 
up his gun. As thedeer sprang forth he 
killed it. Inspeakingof this not long ago 
he said he regretted very much that he had 
lost the picture. 


The oldest, if not the greatest, legislator 
in the world, is John Yaryan, senator from 
Wayne county in Hoosier Legislature. He 
was 90 years old November 27, from which 
it appears that he is 14 years older than 
the state itself. Mr. Yaryan, who is still 
vigorous in physique and alert in mind, 
fought in the war of 1812 and has voted in 
18 presidential elections. 


Phillips Brooks and his successor as pas- 
tor of the Church of Holy Trinity in Phila- 
delphia, the Rev. W. N. McVickar, were 
intimate friends and often travelled to- 
gether. Both were men of great stature, 
and this fact impressed many foreigners 
whom they encountered. This was particu- 
larly true in Japan, where people are rather 
undersized compared with Occidental races. 
In that empire the Bishop and his friend 
were regarded as a sort of reincarnation of 
oo Deity, and were reverently called ‘dai- 

ntz.’ 


L. B. Walford writes to The Critic from 
London: Mr. Ruskin, who takes a keen 
interest in the Ruskin Museum at Sheffield, 
has just been despatching it a Christmas 
box in the shape of some of his own works, 
now brought out in special editions, and 
also of some oil and water-color studies 
after Carpaccio by Angelo Alessandri. Mr. 
Ruskin rather enjoys the severe weather 
we have lately been having, especially as it 
has been accompanied by blue skies and 
bright sunshine in the Lake Country. He 
takes a walk twice a day—a good brisk 
tramp, not a sauntering stroll; and though, 
alas! fit for little else, and completely 
‘ander the thumb,’ to use the common ex- 
pression, of the relatives who, of recent 
years, have taken possession of him body 
and mind, he stillenjoysa game of chess 
in an evening, and seems now and then 
pleased to see an old friend. Old friends, 
however, find it rather painful to see him. 


Miss Louise Aldrich Blake, eldest daugh- 
ter of a Herefordshire clergyman, has just 
achieved the highest distinction as a student 
in medicine ever won by a woman. She 
has taken a ‘double first’ in the examinations 
at the London University. It is said that 
she attained excellence not by special 
ee but by steady, perserving hard 

or 


The Hopkins mansion on Nob Hill, San 
Francisco, which has just been presented 
to the University of California for an art 
school and museum, is valued at $1,000,000. 
As it is now the property of the state it is 
exempt from taxation; but had it been 
given, as was once contemplated, to some 
art association at the Golden Gate, the 
taxes would have rendered it a white ele- 
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while the celebration of literary centennials 
isin order, it might be well to celebrate 
the birth of Izaak Walton this year witha 
fish dinner. 


preparing to preach the true faith of the 


is personally a very genial and companion- 
able man. He is polite, affable, witty and 
makes friends as he hopes to make pros- 
elytes wherever he goes. Mr. Webb has 
progressed from Presbyterianism through 
materialism to Buddhism, and now to Is- 
lamism. He is a ready speaker, an amateur 
actor and a clever newspaper man. 


There is an interesting note on Mr. 
William Watson in The Academy of Jan. 
14, to the effect that two or three books of 
his may shortly be expected—a new edition 
of ‘The Prince’s Quest;’ a collection of 
prose, mostly literary criticisms contri- 
buted to The National Review; and per- 
haps apcem of some length, entitled ‘The 
Eloping Angels,’ which he wrote about two 
months ago. 

Joseph Jefferson is to spend a month in 
Chicago next summer and his hosts are 
already making plans for his entertainment. 
As he is a famous fisherman a scheme is on 
foot to grant him the privilege of a well- 
stocked bass pond in Michigan, only a few 
miles from Chicago. 


It has been found necessary to shut up 
the celebrated pianist Haus von Biilow in 
a lunatic asylum at Pankow, in the environs 
of Berlin. For some time past Dr. von 
Biilow had shown signs of mental derange- 
ment. The last time he was in this country 
he was thought to be decidedly eccentric. 


Ex-Secretary Endicott has _ inherited 
from the late William Endicott, of Salem 
and London, the famous John Endicott 
farm, of Salem, which is a part of the 
original grant to Governor John Endicott, 
and includes the old Endicott burying-place 
and the Endicott pear tree. The property 
has never yet been out of the Endicott 
family since the original grant, about 
1630. 

Mr. Henry L. Nelson is writing the lead- 
ing editorials in Harper’s Weekly. 

The Unitarian C.ub has extended an 
invitation to Bishop Keene, rector of the 
Catholic University at Washington, to be- 
come the guest of the club on Wednesday 
evening, February 8. ‘The Bishop has 
accepted and will deliver an address on 
that occasion. During his stay he will be 
the guest of Archbishop Williams. 


Senator Hill had a case in court in New 
Yor last week, and at the close of the 
morning session he put on his hat while 
the Judge was stillin thecourtroom. The 
court officers noticed the offence, but did 
not care to call the Senator to account in 
the usual manner. A moment later one of 
the spectators in the back seats put his hat 
on, and the officials all cried in chorus: 
‘“‘Take off that hat.” Senator Hill looked 
up and took off his hat without a smile. 





German Novelists. 


We do not mean to affirm, says Black- 
wood’s Magazine, that such athing as a 
good German novelist, even in our accepta- 
tion of the word, does not exist, but it is 
an undoubted fact that, while the crowd 
of average fictionists is in Germany de- 
cidedly larger than elsewhere, the stars of 
first magnitude worthy to be placed by the 
side of our brightest English and Ameri- 
can constellations are decidealy few and 
far between; for when we have named the 
quartet of Sudermann, Franzos, Max Nor- 
dau, and Rosegger, we have pretty well 
exhausted the list of those living novelists 
that seem to our own limited judgment 


even if from a sense of conventional duty 
we throw inthe names of Dahn, Spiel- 
hagen, Ebers, Freytag, and Heyse, we do 
so with a certain sense of hesitation, un- 
able to divest ourselves ofa lurking im- 
pression that these distinguished authors, 
who occupy sucha high literary position in 
their own country, would probably be 
judged by a harsher standard if fate had 
cast their lines on French or English soil. 





State or Ono, Crry or ToLEDo, 


Lucas County, ~: 


CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 


the use of Hatu’s CaTARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 


D. 1886. 
ple 9 A. W. GLEASON 
j sear { Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
acts directly on the blood and mucuous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testimo- 
nials, free, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 





B@Sold by Draggists, 75c. 
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Ex-Consul Alexander R. Webb, who is. 


Prophet Mahomet to this Occidental nation, | 


quite tocome up to the Al standard; and | 


Frank J. CHENKY makes oath that he is | Series of sermons of the winter by 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. | EV=8®TT Have, 


of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and | receipt of one dollas. 
that said firm will pay the sum of UNE | ¢ach. Now ready: 

HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every | he 
case of CaTaRRu that cannot be cured by | THE FIRST CHURCH OF ©" 
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‘ GREEN MOUNTAIN DAIRY, 
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Steam Carpet Cleaing 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND Rp. 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. H ind Tint Shades 


UPHOLSTERER 
J.B. BRYANT ana cauinet-maxep 
711 Tremont St. 
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Young Ladies 





Who Ride > - a 
BICYCLES...) 
Play ate Ne | 
TENNIS, or “Psp 
Attend ‘oy ens | | 
GYMNASIUM, | (By 
Should Wear 9 nist “ Rely 


Ferris’ bo “ 
GOOD SENSE 


Corset Waists. 


Long or Short WAIST 
All Shapes. V 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


m RIST. 


Send for illustrated « art 


FERRIS BROS., Manufacturersand Patentees, 
341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


OOO AGENTS WANTED 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


— OF — 


GEN. BENJ. F. BUTLER. 


( Illustrated.) 

Sent to)any address in the U 
S., prepaid, on receipt of price, 
$3.75 cloth, or $5.25, Russia, 
securely packed in a white satin- 
finished box. 

Address 


A. M. THAYER & C0. 
6 MT. VERNON SI. 


Boston, Mass. 


Telephone 3413. 
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THE PERFECT SUNDAY 5”! 





| TQ GLORIFY GOD. oot LOW 
my presence, this 6th day of December, A. | 


WHITTIER, CURTIS AND LONG! 


«TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE 

PERSONAL RELIGION. 

MODERN IDOLATRY — 

TO ENJOY HIM FORE’ ER. 

TRUTH. 

HOW TO USE THE;BIBLE. 
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The Skies in February. 
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DAYLIGHT—THE ZODIA- 


















gxGTHENING OF : 
1 yGHT—MOY EMENTS OF THE PLANETS! 
s From the New York Times. |] 
ny even the most casual of observers it 
~ abl? oyite apparent that the eun’s 
_ pa more powerful now than it was 


‘oe davs of the year. A length- 
+ dgvilght is also perceptible, as we 
hoth an earlier sunrise and a later 
» which unite In giving us almost an 
veal hour of daylight. The speed of 
«as it moves On its way toward the 
te also increased in February over 
ys was in January, southerly declina- 
oe creasing nine degrees between now 
“— ist of March. 
jade from the knowledge that we are 
sily being brought nearer the time of 
-biue skies and warmer weather, the 
aA of February has = very 
interest to us rom an 
nical standpoint, for, with the 
exception of the zodiacal light that about 
itis time makes its appearance in the west- 
en porizon, there ere few features of at- 
lveness. 
vrhe peculiar pearly glow that is some- 
tines seen to spread over & part of the sky 
ip the vicinity of the point where the sun 
js disappeared after sunset has been 
ocd the zodiacal light. The same spec- 
ce may also be seen before sunrise, and 
gould seem as if the material producing 
iis light, whatever it may be, had a lens- 
duped form, with the sun in the centre. 
} ostare isa matter of conjecture. 
The zodiacal light is seen to best advant- 
wen February, March, and April. The 
am penomenon is also visible in the 
asm wrizon before sunrise in Septem- 
be. While its limits are by no means well 
defined, ts base varies between 8 and 30 
degrees, and its apex reaches a distance 
of w Ydegrees from the sun, with 
very ill-defined edges. 
Threare seven conjunctions in which 
the moon and the planets figure in the 
events of February, two of which are ex- 
ceedingly close, and, weather conditions 
proving favorable, will be attractive 
celestial pictures. The series opens on the 
hh with a fairly close meeting between the 
Wacing cresent and Saturn, but the hour is 
tots favorable one for the amateur astrono- 
mer. The day following the phase of last 
qurter, Uranus and the moon are at their 
tosest for the month. On the 14th Venus 
i Lona exchange compliments, followed 
y Mercury about four hours before the 
td moon gives way to the new on the 16th. 
“athe 20th we have the prize tableau, in 
othe father of men and gods will 
pear Almost enclosed in the arms of our 
Miclile, a picture well worth onr standing 
oem the brisk, cool evening to watch. 
fe tdlowing evening Mars is occulted, 
planet is so much less brilliant 
ar Jupiter, the impression upon our 
=" on equal that of the evening 
all D the January meeting between 
him ++ these planets, Mars received 
tinge Whereas this time Jupiter is 
Ser the dca us that the latter is now 
hie tag Lages has passed the warrior. 
Races ~ t - day of the quartering of 
lie ae, ine is in conjnction, but is 
: grees to the southward. 
Novy has only about two months left to 


ene 
pre 










“Ay ig the evening planets, as he will 
Wher | ‘0 conjunction with the sun; and 
‘ yy amen we shall see him shining 

» Just a little bef 
Mee of the most ore sunrise. 


interesting features of 


Tea the mot on of its satellites and 
Pticdicalls phases through which they 
Mielites — The eclipses of these 
Pur, and 1 be n observed for many 
he beens He times of their occurrence 
ter ee. At length it was per- 
te tclinees certain order reigned among 

net ‘He satellites, as among all 

‘emia phenomena, and it be- 

eclipses to Predict the time at which 
+0 would take place. When it 
Meat we,’ ..° Baming the actual 


t which the ey 
Thee dictions iaie pa 
mah ‘Strepancies 
Met atime resul 
Veries, 
Se inoticed that when the earth 
- “piter the eglipse generally 
Rear defo 
Ween the 


ent would take place 
not always successful. 
demanded attention, 
ted in most interest- 


Re miele tthe Predicted time. 





pe predicted time, while 

Wie orbit aware ued to be at the side | world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winsl-~’s 
’y from Jupiter the eclipse | Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle.g 

te ente When 

rs the shadow its light 





gradually decreases until it disappears. It 
is the last ray of light from the eclipsed 
satellite that gives the time of the eclipse, 
but that ray of light has to travel from the 
satellite to the earth and enter our tele- 
scope before we can note the occurrence. 
It used to be thought that light 
travelled instantaneously, so that the 
moment the eclipse took place was assumed 
to be the instant when the eclipse was seen 
in the telescope. This was found to be in- 
correct, and it was seen that light required 
time to travel. When the earth was near 
Jupiter the light had only a short journey, 
the impression of the eclipse arrived 
quickly, and the event happened sooner 
than the calculation indicated. When the 
earth occupied a position far from the 
planet the light had a longer journey and 
took more than the average time, so that 
the eclipse was later than the prediction. 
This simple explanation removed the 
difficulty attending the predictions of the 
eclipses. The discovery had, however, a 
significance far more momentous, for we 
learned from it that light had a measurable 
velocity, which amounts to 185,000 miles 
per second. 

One of the most celebrated methods of 
measuring the distance of the sun is derived 
from a combination of experiments on the 
velocity of light with astronomical meas- 
urements. The dimensions of the solar 
system are so considerable that a sunbeam 
requires an appreciable interval of time to 
span the abyss which separates the earth 
from the sun. Eight minutesis approxi- 
mately the duration of the journey, so that 
at any moment we see the sun as it would 
have appeared eight minutes earlier to an 
observer in its immediate neighborhood. 
We can determine this period of time from 
the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. 

Venus has still three months to reign as 
queen of the early morning sky, although 
some little time before theend of thatterm 
the dawn will have so dimmed her brilliant 
light that we shall no longer be able to find 
her with unaided vision. Then, too, the 
beautiful planet is withdrawing from us 
and becoming somewhat smaller meanwhile. 
She is still, however, far enough away 
from the sun to maintain her identity, and 
as she rises above the sea horizon we can 
readily imagine with the ancients that 
she sprang from the foam of the ocean and 
is still the happy possessor of the girdle of 
wonderful embroidery which contains the 
power of inspiring our love and admira- 
tion. 

Satarn’s mellow light is again one of the 
attractions of the heavenly drama, and we 
find this son of Terra and Uranus among | 
the morning stars, about six hours in ad-| 
vance of Venus in the constellation of the 
Virgin. He is moving along at a merry | 
rate toward his position in opposition with | 
the sun, where we shall see him two} 
months from to-day at his largest and in| 
the most favorable position for observa- 
tion. He will then rise as the sun sinks to 
rest and will be in plain sight throughout | 
the night, a veritable ‘‘god who is satisfied | 
with his own comprehensive powers,” ac- | 


cording to the ancient manner of expres- | 


} 





sion. 

Uranus has reached the position of quad- | 
ratare, which shows that the planet is just 
ninety degrees away fromthe sun; and as | 
there is conjunction with the moon just | 
after the last quartering, we can readily 
see that the planet is to the westward of | 
the sun, and is one of the morning stars 
By this time we are probably fully con- | 
vinced of its being impossible to see 

Uranus without artificial aid, but having | 
produced so fineasonas Saturn, we are 

fully justified in believing that the parent 

is worthy, and that weare being deprived 

ofa great dealin not having him near 

enough for us to see. 

Neptune closes the month’s events by be- 

ing in quadrature with the sun on the 26th. 

Three days before, he was in conjunction 

with the moon at first quarter, so we see 

that he is on the side of the sun opposite 

Uranus andalmost 180 degrees from that 

planet. 

Mercury is now lost in the sun’s rays,and 

is in superior conjunction with that lumin- 

ary on the 16th, the day of new moon, 

which shows that thethree are grouped in 

a bunch. 

Mars’s conjunction with the moon on the 

night of the 20this his most interesting 

feature for the month. Heis now getting 

so very small that it is somewhat difficult to 

imagine that he wus once clad in such 

gorgeous raiment and the observed of all 

observers. 
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COOKING, 
"HEATING 


and POWER 
At $LO0 per 1000 Ft 


In order to rapidly increase the use of Gas in 
the daytime, THE BOSTON GAS LIGHT 
COMPANY will furnish illuminating gas, meas- 
ured through separate meters, as above stated, 


Gas for Cooking. 


For FAMILIES, BOARDING HOUSES, RES- 
TAURANTS and HOTELS, gas at $1.00 per 
Thousand is cheaper in money cost than coal, 
and by its use the saving in Time and Labor, 
and the great advantage of freedom from smoke, 
dirt and ashes will quickly repay the Consumers 
for the moderate outlay required to make the 
change from Coal to Gas. 

GAS COOKING STOVES for family use are 
furnished at from $3 to $30, and can be oper- 
ated to their fullest capacity at a coet of from 
One to Five Cents per Hour. The largest hotels 
and restaurants can be equipped for cooking ex- 
clusively for gas at the same cost, in proportion 
to the work to be done. 


Gas for Heating. 





In OFFICES and APARTMENTS where steam 
or furnace heat is not supplied, or to supplement 
such hsat in the coldest weather, and as a sub- 
stitute for steam and furnace heat in the mild 
weather, GAS HEATERS are economical and 
convenient. They are furnished as GAS LUGS, 
OPEN GRATES, STOVES and HOT WATER 
RADIATORS, and in a great variety of styles, 
from the plainest to the most ornamental and 
artistic. In price they range from $4 to $40, 
and cost from One Cent to Three Cents per 
Hour for gas used. 

GAS for HEATING at $1.00 per Thousand 
offers even greater advantages for many buast- 
ness uses such as for BAKERIES, CANDY 
MANUFACTURERS, TINSMITHS, and CAN. 
NING FACTORIES, JAPANNERS, TYPE- 
FOUNDERS, TAILORS, LAUNDRIES, and 
many others. 


Gas for Power. 


GAS ENGINES, from One to Fifty horse 
power, are guaranteed by the makers to furnish 
power with gas at $1.00 per Thousand at a cost 


| of TWO CENTS per Hour per horse power. 


In many locations, and for many years, the 
Gas Engine has afforded not only the Safest 
and most convenient, but the Cheapest power. 


FULL INFORMATION as to the advan- 
tages of the use of gas for HEATING, 
COOKING and POWER will be given at 
the GAS APPLIANCE EXCHANGE, NO. 
22 WEST ST., and by all dealers in gas 
stoves and gas engines. 


THE BOSTON GAS LIGHT C0, 


Bv F. P. ADDICKS, 
Treasurer. 


ENGRAVING 
PRINTING. 








keep their voices clear and strong with the 
family remedy, Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 





‘Mrs. Wirsilow’s Soothing Syrup’”’ 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 








Ripans8 Tabules cure jaundice. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 
PRINTING iFOR§ WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO|" 


ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, iBOSTON. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR 1893. 


Evidence of the increasing influence of science 
in all fields of human activity is apparent on 
every hand. The farmer is lookyng to it for better 
methois of cultivation and the raising of stock. 

he manufacturer asks of it cheapened processea 
to meet ever sharper competition. The economist 
seeks in it a firm basis for his policy. The doctor 
and sanitarian call upon it for a more perfect 
ene for their struggles with disease. The 
educator consults it with reference to more 
rational methods of instruction. Literature, poll- 
tics, and the Church are among its most interested 
listeners, since it is testing their respective claims 
in a way that compels awention, 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY has long 
borne a leading part in making the general reader 
acquainted with this great and en ete | 
department of human knowledge. it has aime 
to do this with perfect fairness, and with all the 
tolerance of earnest beliefs that is consistent with 
a fearless adherence to the truth, and the same 
attitude will be maintained in the future. 

SCIENCE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR.— 
Among the special features of this standard mag- 
azino for the coming year will be accounts by 
competent specialists of the present standing of 
the several departments of science as exhibited 
at the Columbian Exhibition in Chicago, The 
marvels of Electricity to be displayed there 
will be described and explained by Mr. CHARLES 
M. LUNGREN. Large provision has been made 
for the exhibit of Anthropology, and this de- 
partment will be carefully treated by Prof. FRED- 
ERICK STARR, of the Chicago University, Mr. 
BENJAMIN REECE will treat of the applications of 
science in the vast interests of Transportation, 
and the scope and significance of the exhibite in 
other departments will be set forth by able hands. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES SINCE COLUMBUS,—The 
splendid series of illustrated articles under 

e above title will be continued, and probably 
brought to aclose in the ceming year. Among 
the subjects that remain to be treated are Glass, 
Selk, Paver, Agricultural Machinery, and Ship- 

ing. 

Miscellaneous contributions may be expected 
from the able writers who have been in the habit 
of addressing the readers of the MONTHLY. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM JAY YOUMANS 


$5.00 a Year; 50 cents a Number, 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


FIVE PROPHETS OF 0-DAY. 


—BY—| 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON} j 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 


A pretty gift-book for 
paper covers, 2icts. 


any season. Rough 


For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St., 
the Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place, and a 
Damrell & Upham’s Corner Bookstore. 
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ACCIDENT] 


DAMAGE CLAIMS 


Investigated and Collected. Call at 


Read’s Legal Agencv, 


A. H. READ, Gen. Man., 


20 Devonshire St. | Boston. 


DOGS--HORSES--CATS, 


when sick or injured, should be sent to the 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL, 


Cor. of Albany and Dedham Sts., 


where they will receive the best of care and treatment 


CATTLE 


Examined for Disease and certified to. 
Calls made day and night. Tel.992 Tre’t. 
EDWARD C. BECKETT, 


Attending 
DANIEL D. LEE ‘ 
WILBERT SOULE, Surgeons. 





“JOHN CONLON & CO., 


SPECIALTIES: 


NARYLAND PEACH BRANDY 


CALIFORNIA HONEY. 





‘OLD ELM’ WHISKEY. 





Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchants and 
| Druggists, in sealed bottles only. 
| Send for Price List. 


_A. MUTEL & SON, 


496 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


| French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Es- 
| tabiishment, (Formerly 104 and 106 houlevara 
{du Temple, Paris, France, and Union Park St., 
this city.) 


ne eee ee ae 
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Furs! Furs! 


BEST QUALITY. LEADING STYLES. 


Lowest Prices. 


Custom work a specialty. Furs dyed and made 
over in most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaran- 
teed. Highest prices paid for raw skins. 


H. CRINE, 


The only exclusive Practical Furrier in New 
England. 


15|and 17 Avon St., Boston. 





Announcement and Chat. 


Mr. Herbert Jobnson, the favorite Bos- 
ton tenor, has been specially engaged to 
sing at all the Wednesday matirées and 
four§special evening performances during 
the coming engsgement of Rice’s Surprise 
Party, Sig.gPerugini, who is now ip re- 
markable voice, appearing at all other per- 
formances. 

Miss Evelyn Pollock,who played tke part 
Roxy in Hoyt’s‘A Temperance Town’ at 
the Park Theatre, was called to New York 
suddenly last Sunday, by the death of her 
mother, and at a very short notice, Miss 
Stevens, of Hoyt’s ‘A Texas Steer,’took her 
part and played itvery acceptably. Miss 
Stevens's part in ‘A Texas Steer’ was filled 
by Miss Uart, daughter of Mis. Uart the 
wife of Mink Jones in ‘A Temperance 
Town.’ 

Mr. Richard Golden in his well-known 
impersonation of ‘Old Jed Prouty’ will 
come to the Bowdoin Square Theatre on 
Monday. 

The engagement of the Lillian Durrell 
English opera company at the Boston 
Theatre, March 13 to 18, inc'usive, will 
be a notable event of the scasou’s musical 
attractions. Miss Durrell ts to be seen as 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Hoyt'’s ‘A Temperance Town’ has com- 
menced its third wnonth at the Park Thea- 
tre, and a week previous tc that time had 
celebrated its 50ch performance. Monday 
next, the tenth week begins, and the end 
of that time will see the completion of the 
original engagement of that attraction at 
the Park Theatre; but by a common 
agreement ow the part of the theatre man- 
agement and Messrs. Hoyt & Thomas, ‘A 
Temperance Town’ wi'l continue to be the 
Park Theatre’s attraction for some time to 
come. If the play is given until the 100th 
performance (and doubtless it will be) it 
will still be witnessed by crowded houses 
deeply interested in the play as a whole, 
while they will approve or condemn Cer- 
tain parts of it as they may personally de- 
cide for themselves certain phases of the 
much mooted liquor question. ‘A Tem- 
perance Town’ isa play which discusses 
and illustrates some of the most vitai 
qnestions of the day in Hoyt’s most laugh- 
able manner. 


Eleven years ago in this city, one of 
Bartley Campbell’s greatest plays was 
produced and it caught the popular fancy 
of that time. The play was ‘Siberia,’ and 
every year since that time it has been pre- 


sented throughout the country with great | 
The opening night here will be | 
the older theatre- | 


‘Red 


success. 
recalled by some of 
goers. Mr. Campbell directed the -produc- 
tion personally and the audience was not 


content until he appeared and made a 
speech. ‘Siberia’ since then has been 
given in Boston several times, the last 


occasion being four seasons ago. The 
management of the Grand Opera House 
propose next week a grand revival of the 
play, presenting the same with new scen- 
ery and a powerful dramatic company, 
under the personal direction of Mac- 
Donough & Kennedy. In the cast are 
several artists who have been assuciated 
with the drama from its infancy. 


A welcome befitting the reputation of 
the star and the merits of the piece in 
which he appears was accorded Mr. John 
Drew when he appeared in that sterling 
comedy, ‘The Masked Ball,’ at the Hollis 








Marguerite in ‘Faust’ as well as Mignon 
during this engagement. 


On Monday next, Feb. 6, fora limited | 
engagement Mr. Neil Burgess and the play | 
with which his most famous association | 
has been made, ‘The County Fair,’ will 
be the strong attraction at the Tremont 
Theatre. The manifuld advantages of the 
‘Tremont stage—its size, its shape and its 
resources—will give the scenic parts of 
this play, the mechanical requirements and 
the ‘animal exactions,’ better chance than 
ever before. The faim scenes, for in- 
stance, can be greatly elaborated; in the 
racing scene seven ‘thorough-breds’ will 
appear, two more than ever before in Bos- 
ton; and in brief the ‘production’as such 
will not have been equalled up tothe date 
of this engagement. Mr. Burgess brings 
as usual a splendid company with him and 
the acting will be as good as ever. Mr. 
Burgess is as certain of a welcome from 
all classes, as hollyhocks and sunflowers 
and dahlias, and aj] the others home-like 
flowers were welcome to our fathers and 
mothers in the days when even humble 
city folk could buy or hire land enough for 
a small garden. 

‘Good-Bye’ will remain at the Boston 
Museum but one week longer. On Feb. 
13 ‘The Parvenu,’ a well-remembered suc- 


Street Theatre. The play is one of the 
finest that bas ever graced the Boston 
stage, and the manner in which Mr. Drew 
aud his superb company render the story is 
most admirable. 


Megarding the Pipe. 


Every true smoker loves a pipe. 
must de now and then, and is 
enough for the moment; but one cannot 
work up a feeling of affection for a cigar. 
But with a pipe it is different; it becomes 
anold friend and is good company for 
hours atatime. This is especially true of 
a handsome meerschaum, which has got a 
rich coloring through one’s owa efforts; or 
a briar, which is favorite with every con- 
noisseur of pipes. But one should use 
some discretion in providing his pipe with 
the right kind of tobacco. There for 
instance is the Carlyle Cut Cavendish; that 
is without doubt the best tobacco to use 
with a meerschaum ora briar. It is a 
delightful tobacco; pure, sweet, and 
fragrant. It is the only correct thing for 
a correct pipe. 


A cigar 
all well 


Where an Office Should Be, 


If a man wants a business office he wants 
it in the business centre, 





ce-s of several years ago, will be put on 
for eight performances only; and will be 
followed by ‘Shore-Acres,’ Mr. James 
Herne's thrilling drama of New Engiand 
fisher-life. 


Every theatre-goer has pleasant recol- | 


lections of Manager Edward E. Rice’s 
bright and tuneful ‘1492,’ and there will be 


general satisfaction at the announcemen; | 


that it is to reappear at the Columbia The- ‘section. It is in newspaper row, next to 
| the Journal office, and nearly opposite the 
| Herald office. 
}and desirable location could not he found | 
Offices of this kind do not! 
|remain long untenanted. 

} 


of souvenirs, and will consist of a hand- | 


atre next week. There will be celebrated, 
on Wednesday evening, the first anniver- 
sary of the first production of the piece in 
Boston by the Independent Corps of 
Cadets at the Tremont Theatre. This oc- 
casion will be marked by the distribution 


some book with parchment covers, richly 
embossed with a medallion of Columbus in 
gold, enclosing photogravures of nearly ail 
the historical paintings of Columbus. 


The last two weeks of Mr. Francis Wil- 
son and his company in the new opera,‘The 
Lion Tamer,” will begin at the Globe Thea- 
tre on Monday night, and it may be added 
that these two weeks offer the only oppor- 
tunity tosee this popularcomedian that 
will be offered to the play-goers of this city 
during the present season. Mr. Wilson is 
playing an engagement the success of 
which would be surprising were hea less 
strong favorite with the public than he is 
and were his opera, ‘The Lion Tamer,’ less 
enjoyable. Good as italready is, however, 
Mr. Wilson is constantly on the lookout for 
opportunities to make it better, and few 
of these escape him. The opening of the 
fourth week of the engagement will be 
signalized bythe introduction ofa new 
song which is said to be very strong in it- 
self and which is of coursefdoubly so when 
sung, by Mr. William Pruette, as it will be 
on Monday night. 








} 
' 


lin Boston. 


| people will not go out of the way to find a 
man; they must go to some one near at 
|hand. Now Mr. P. H. Hanley, Central 
| Vermont Railroad Building, 260 Washing- 
; ton street, has some most desirabie offices 
to let in that buildiag. 
; Smaller offices in the same building. The 
building is in the very heart of the business 


A more central, accessible 


Something It Pays to Know. 
|. One of the great principles of economy 
| lies in throwing nothing away which ma 
|be used. Many people do this, not through 
| shiftlessness but through ignorance. For 
instance housekeepers will often throw 
away an old ice-pitcher, or butter-dish or 
| cake-basket;’ because the silver plate has 
;}worn off. Of course they cannot be 
‘used in this condition, but they can all 
| be used after a proper replating; and they 


can be replated so that they will be as good | 


as new for about one third of the original 
cost. Take for instance a water-pitcher 
that cost ten or twelve dollars. Of course 
when the plate is off it can't be used, but 
it can be replated so as to last twenty 
years ormore, at a cost of about four dol- 
lars. It pays to know these things. One of 
the best gold and silver plating establish- 
ments in Boston is that of the Ward and 
Bigelow Silver Plate Co., 17 Harvard Place, 
just opposite the Old South Church on 
Washington st. Every kind of gold and 
silver plating is done here at the lowest 
prices consistent with good work. The 


In the days of | 
tremendous and incessant competitions, | 


There is one large | 
| fine front office, and there are two other | 


C 


members of the firm have been in the busi- 
ness for over twenty years and before 
opening a place of their own they were 
connected with the leading silver platers 
of the country, as for instance the Meri- 
den Silver Plate Co., the Wilcox Silver 
Plate Co., and Taft of this city. All your 
old plated ware can be made as good as 
new at a small cost. 


The Trouble of Ownership. 


It is all very nice to own houses and 
stores, etc.; but then there is the bother of 
looking after them and collecting the 
rents. Many owners of real estate are 
bored to death with the care of their prop- 
erty. They would gladly hand the whole 
matter over to an agent, If they knew a good 
one. These people will have occasion to 
congratulate themseives if they happen 
upon this paragraph; for it will end their 
troubles. Mr. Chas. P. MacKenzie of 27 
School St., Boston, Is a real estate man of 
long experience and established reputation. 
He deals in real estate in all forms; cares 
for it, leases it and collects rents. He also 

| bas trust funds to loan on first mortgages. 

He conducts also a liability and fire insur- 
ance agency. In all these capacities he is 
thoroughly reliable. 

















TOMATOES, 
|13 cents per Can, 
$1.50 per Dozen. 
Label cons, 
| “14 cents per Can, 
| Can $1.65 per dozen. 
PEAS, 
Goods 22 cents per Can, 
| $2.50 per dozen. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
5. 8. PIERCE & CO., 
| IMPORTERS AND GROCERS, 
Scollay Square, 
Copley Square, 
Central Wharf. 
0. Wniskies 
Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 
MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fusei Oil. 
NOT sold in bulk or by measure, A 
bottles, ute en and as bole. 
SOL iz oon 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature. 
CHESTER H, GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


In Sealed 
bottles. 








ASSORTMENT NO. 9. 
1 bottle Fairbanks’ Rock Cordial.. 
| bottle Cinnamon Cordial........... 
| Lh bottle Old Oscar Pepper Whiskey 
| 1 bottle Old Gold Seal Gin 
| bottle Old Medford Rum........... 

The above Cordials and Liquors are delicious. 
Order them for the OLD FOLKS in the country 
or the sideboards. 
FISHER & FAIRBANKS, 


| 1 bottle Old Offery Port Juice 
19 EXCHANGE ST., BOSTON. 


see eeeeeeee 





arlyle Cut Cavendish 


The correct tobacco for the Briar 
and Meerschaum. 


GOULSTON, TOBACCONIST, 


273 WASHINGTON 8ST. 


PATTERNS 


In order to introduce 
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ve as eS ap elegant Stamp’ Outfit con- | ores 

g 72 full size, beautiful and artistic patterns. | Evenings at 8. Mats. **¢ 

First copy of the and Stamping Outfit sent | Richard Golden 
by return mail. is the best genuine offer | Week Jan. 30— 
of the any Sey » 80 improve the opportunity | —.__—-——_—_ for sour 
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Modern Queen Ce., 4123 Center St., New Haven, ct.' Ripans Tabules: 
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WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITIoy 
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FREE 
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we make the following unparalleled offer: We will 


MUSIC HALL, Feb 


5. at 7.20 


CHERUBINI MASS 
CHADWICK’S PHOENIX EXPIRANS 
NORDICA, POOLE, 


CAMPANI 
Tickets on sale J 
$2. $1.50, 


PADER 


and 
Feb’y lith, 
Afternoons 


MUSIC HALL 


WEDNESDAY EVE. 


NORDICA 


Under the direction of ¢ 
Mme. LILLIAN NoRpICcA, M 


Miss Louise Engel, 1. Campanini, G 


Emil Fischer, and a Com) 
R. Sapio, Conductor. I. | 
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Rents Collected. 
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aBILiTY 


References if required. 


CHARLES. S. MACKENZIE, 


INSURANCE 
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ments have been made with rocks and 
glass, in order to imitate the crevices = 
mountain chains of the earth’s surface. 
sucb case the channels would be naira 
crevices, widened by the immense masse 
of water which pour into them during the 
thawing of the snowcaps; they would be 
asort of cafons, periodically filled with 
water. 

One fact is, however, certain. The same 
double channels have been seen this year 
by Perrotin, who remarks that no unpreju- 
diced observer could fail to recognize 
them; but their positions and the shape of 
Schiaparelli’s ‘Sea of the Sun’ seem to 
differ from what they were in 1877. 
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The Mediwval Young Lady. 


They learned the lessons with their gov- 
erness, practiced their lute, went to church 
every morning, embroidered chasubles and 
altar cloths, and worked wonderful bhang- 
ings for the cold stone walls, says the con- 
temporary Review. And there were from 
seventy to a hundred yards of needlework 
in a set of hangings! They could also 
spin fine silk and linen, and ornament with 
needlework their feast-day veils and 
dresses. (The less interesting forms of 
sewing were left to the army of tire 
women and waiting women, who attended 
on the noble maidens and theirlady.) They 
all knew how to ride and fly a hawk, to 
make wreaths acd posies, to sing, to play, 
to beguile the long hours with chess, tric- 
trac, draughts, and the youngest of them 
began to deal and shuffle the new-invented 
‘naypes,’ or ‘naibi,’ the first playing cards. 
They could pluck or brew virtuous sim- 
ples, bind a broken limb, or nurse a fever. 

They could amuse the convalescent with | 
endless tales of the Round Table, with the 

legends of Charle magne, and with lives of | 
the saints no less interesting and romantic. 

Most of them could read aloud some novel | 
of Cleomades or Mélusine. They must, I 

think, have been blithe, charming, capable | 
companions in the long winter of a} 
lonely country bouse. On the whole, | 
with its constant undercurrent of chivalry | 
and religion, theirs was an education | 
which left its women delightful, tender of 

heart, and generous, if, alas! with little | 
moral strength to resist the more seductive | 
errors of the heart. 


A Money Maker. 


It is so hard toget employment now and 
so hard to make money, that I know others 
would like to know how they can make a 

little money, as I have done. Tell your | 
subscribers they can get all the jewelry, | 
table-ware, knives, forks and spoons they 
can plate, and make $25 a week. The plat- 
ing outfit costs $5. I bought mine from 
H. F. Delno & Co., of Columbus, Ohio. It 
plates gold, silver and nicke!. 
worth of plating the first day. The work 
is done so nicely that everybody seeing it 
wants work done. This machine is the 
greatest money makerI ever saw. Why 
should any one be out of employment or 
out of money, when they can, by using my 
experience, always have money in the house 
and have a little to spend too? Avy one 


Travel Via the Savannah Line. 


Nothing is more natural or more proper 
than that those contemplating a visit te the 
south, whether for health or pleasure, or 
whether prompted by a desire to escape 
the rigors of winter, should desire to know 
something of the place they expect to ex- 
pect to visit. Thomasville, or as it has 
beea very appropriately called,‘the ‘Garden 
City,’ is two hundred miles southwest of 
Savannah. It is fifteen miles from the 
Florida line, and on nearly exactly the 
same parallel of latitude as Jacksonville. 
The Gulf of Mexico is fifty miles to the 
south, and it is something like one hun- 
dred and fifty miles to the nearest point of 
the Atlantic seaboard. The Savannah, 
Florida & Western Railway, the Waycross 
Short Line as it is called, a part of the 
Plant system, is the rail connection from 
Savanah. 

The physical features of Thomasville 
are all that could be asked to make up @ 
favorable combination of satisfactory re- 
quisites for a health and pleasure resort. 
It stands on the highest point of a peculiar 
ridge that extends through a part of south- 
west Georgia. This ridge has been called | 
the Piedmont section of the pine belt, be- | 
cause of varied landscape of rolling hills | 





through the pine forests that encircle the 
city in all directions. These pine st 
are now recognized as nature’s sanitarium 

for brorchial affections. For the sports- | 


by; and a large lake not far distant affords | 
excellent duck and snipe shooting in sea- 
sor. Tourists from any part of New Eng- 
land should take the steamships of the 
Savannah Line, sailing from Lewis Wharf. 
Boston, every Thursday for Savannah | 
direct. 
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World's Fair Souvenir Goins 


CIVEN 


AWAY 


—=TO—— 


Subscribers to The Boston Commonwealth 





rhe Beautiful Columbian Half-Dollars, coined by the United States Government 


as a souvenir of the World’s Fair, 


are sold 


by the Treasurer of the World's 


Columbian Exposition for One Dollar apiece. 


Only 5 


people all over the country. 


THe Boston COMMONWEALTH has 


therefor one dollar each 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 


secured 


000,000 of them will be coined, and these are being rapidly taken by 


enough of these coins, paying 


, to be able to make the following offer: 


To each new subscriber, paying $2.50 


in advance, we will send THE COMMONWEALTH for one year 


and one Souvenir Coin. 


RENEWALS 


his subscription for one year, 


To each subscriber, now 
we 
(This offer will remain open to May 1 


on our list, renewing 


send one Souvenir Coin, 
» 1893.) 


will 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS may obtain a Souvenir Coin by sending 
us the name of a new subscriber with 82.50. 


These coins are valuable as Souvenirs, and are appropriate Gifts to Friends. 
They cannot be bought for less than one dollar each, and in a few years they will 


be worth their weight in gold; 


demand. 


for there are not enough of them to supply the 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE COMMONWEALTH AND GET A 
COLUMBIAN SOUVENIR COIN. 





Address: Commonwealth Publishing Co., 
25 BROMFIELD s8T., BOSTON. 


THE ONLY WORK ON OUR FERN LIFE. 


NOW READY, 


A very limited number of 


Quarto, 


The life-size, perfect illustrations in color, by 


Messrs. Faxon and Emerton, 81 in number, con- 
taining many hundred figures, with the most 
valuable text, make up a book possessing ail the 
requirements for a scientific student, and at the 
same time is so popular in its style that those 
unfamiliar with botanical 
perfect ease determine any of our American 
ferns. 
early orders are solicited, as the demand for the 
work has increased during the past two years 
since it became a scarce book. 


methods may with 


As only this smal] reissue can be had, 


*,*For sale at all bookstores, or of the Publisher, 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 


18 ARCH ST., BOSTON. 


and clear streams. From the city splendiu | 
hard roads diverge in every direction, 
affording euchanting drives and rides | 


TO LET 


man, there is excellent quail shooting near | ‘In the Central Vermont Railroad 
building; also Two Small Offices, 
260 Washington Street. 


T. ‘A. HANLEY, A Agent, 


Ripans Tabules cure jaundice. 


copies of 
I did $4.70 | Professor Eaton’s valuable work, 


THE FERNS 
OF NORTH 
AMERICA..,.... 


DANIEL C. EATON. 2 vols. 
Cloth, gilt top, net, $30. 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATING 


We would call your attention to our 
New Plating and Repairing Denart- 
ment. All kinds of Hollow Ware, such 
as Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes, Casters 
and Ice Pitchers; also Table Knives | 


Forks and Spoons, etc., promptly 
attended to. 


APPLETON & BASSETT. 
Successors to G. B. Appleton & Co., 
304 WASHINGTON oT. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


‘95 MILK Sr., BosTon, Oct. 27, 1992. 
Income Bond Conversion. 
CIRCULAR 68. 


Holders of UNION TRUST COMPANY’S pues 
se for INCOME 


NDS deposited ca: 
w receive new SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS 
“a” BONDS, in exchange ‘therefor, upon applica- 


tion at Agencies of Atchison Company: 
UNION TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK 
80 Broadway, New York, 


UNION TRUST COM PANY of NEW YORK, 
At 05 Milk Street, Boston, 
BARING BROS. & CO., LIMITED, 
London, England. 


For accommodation of holders who have been 
unable, through uncontrollable circumstances, to 
convert their Income Bonds, the time for deposit 
of same has been extended until further notice 
and such holders can now receive new SECOND 
MORTGAGE CLASS oN BONDS DIRECT IN 
EXCHANGE for INCOME BONDS under terms 
of Circular 68, without penalty. 

The new SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS “A” 
BONDS HAVE BEEN LISTED ON THE NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


J. W. REINHART, Vice President. 
NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music, 


CARL FAELTON, Director. 


ThirdiTerm begins Jan. 30. 








Music. REGISTER  "tterature. 
a. NOW. Teuton. 


Send for lllustrated Calendar. 





FRANK W. HALE, Gen'l Manager, 
Franklin Square,}Boston, Mass. 
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SPECIAL 8S 


Of Artistic 


_WALL PAPERS. 


We Shall Sell at Cost for Sixty 
Days 
All goods left over from last season. 


We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from 
the best manufacturers, which we guarantee to 
sell lower than any other house in New England. 


TT. . SWAN, 


12 Cornhill, - - Boston, Mass. 
Next Door to Washington Street. 


~ 





MODERN DESPAIR. 


BY ANNE REEVE ALDRICH. 


He used to fancy she would see him next 

With blossoms heaped about his quiet head; 
That she would kneel repentant at his side, 

And mour her scorn too late when he was dead. 


He did not die; but when they met next year 
His woes and wrongs again burst into flame; 
He longed to score her now with stinging words, 

But he, alas, could notrecall her name! 


[Songs about Life, Love and Death. 


AN UNDERGRADUATE’S AUNT. 


BY F. ANSTEY. 


Frederick Flushington belonged to a 
small college, and in doing so conferred 
upon it one of the few distinctions it could 
boast—namely, that of possessing the very 
bashfullest man in the whole university. 
But his college did not treat him with any 
excess of adulation on that account, prob- 
ably from a prudent fear of rubbing the 
bloom off his modesty; they allowed him to 
blush unseen—which was the condition in 
which he preferred to blush. 

He felt himself oppressed by a paucity 
of ideas and a difficulty in knowing which 
way to look in the presence vf his fellow- 
men, which made him never so happy as 
when be had fastened his outer door and 
secured himself from all possible fatrusion ; 
though it was almost an unnecessary pre- 
caution, for nobody ever thought of com- 
ing to see Flushington. 

In appearance he wasa man of middle 
height, with a long scraggy neck and a 
large head, which gave him the air of being 
much shorter than he really was; he had 
little weak eyes, a nose and mouth of no 
particular shape, and very smooth hair of 
no definite color. He had a timid, depre- 
cating air, which seemed due to the con- 
sciousness that he was an uninteresting 
anomaly, and he certainly was as impervi- 
ous to the ordinary influence of his sur- 
roundings as any undergraduate well could 
be. He lived a colorless, aimless life in his 
little rooms under the roof, reading every 
morning from nine till two with a super- 
stitiously mechanical regularity, though 
very often his books completely failed to 
convey any ideas whatever to his brain, 
which was not a particularly powerful 
organ. 

{f the afternoon was fine, he generally 
sought out his one friend, who was a 
few degrees less shy than himself, 
and they took a monosyllabic walk to- 
gether; or if it was wet, he read the papers 
at the Union, and in the evenings after hall 
he studied ‘general literature’ —a graceful 
term for novels—or laboriously spelt out 
a sonata upon his pisno, a habit which did 
not increase his popularity. 

Fortunately for Flushington, he had no 
gyp, or his life might have been made a 
positive burden to him, and with his bed- 
maker he was rather a favorite as ‘‘a gentle- 
man what gave no trouble”-—meaning that, 
when he observed his sherry unaccountably 
sinking, like the water in a lock when the 
sluicesare up, Flushington was too delicate 
to refer to the phenomenon. 

He was sitting, one afternoon, over his 
modest lunch of bread and butter, potted 
meat and lemonade, when all once he heard 
a sound of unusual voices anda strange 
flutter of dresses coming up the winding 
stone staircase outside, and was instantly 
seized with a cold dread. 

There was no particular reason for being 
alarmed, although there were certainly 
ladies mounting the steps—probably they 
were friends of the man opposite, who was 
always having his people up. Bat still 
Flushington had that odd presentiment 
which nervous people have sometimes that 

something unpleasant is on its way to them, 
and he half rose from his chair to shut his 
outer oak. 

It was too late; the dresses were rust- 
ling now ino his very passage—there was a 
pause, a few faint smothered laughs, and 
little feminine coughs—then two taps at 
the door. 

“Come in,” cried Flushington faintly; 
he wished he had been reading anything 
but the work by M. Zola which was propped 
up in front of him. Itis your mild man 
who frequently has a taste for seeing the 
less reputable side of life in this second- 





hunting up every third word in the diction- 
ary; with a sense of injury when, as was 
often the case, it was net to be found. 
Still, there was a sort of Intellectual orgie 
about it which had strong fascination for 
him, while he knew enough of the language 
to be aware when the incidents approached 
the improper, though he was not always 
able to see quite clearly in what this impro- 
priety consisted. 

The door opened, and his heart seemed 
to stop and all the blood rushed violently 
to his head as a large lady came sweeping 
in, her face rippling with a broad smile of 
affection. 

She horrified Flushington, who knew no- 
body with the least claim to smile at him so 
expansively as that; he drank lemonade to 
to conceal his confusion. 

“You don’t know me, my dear Fred?” 
she said easily. “Of course not—how 
should you? I’m—for goodness sake, my 
dear boy, don’t look so terribly frightened ! 
['m your aunt—your aunt Amelia, come 
over from Australia!” 

The shock was a severe one to Flushing- 
ton, who had not even known he possessed 
such a relative; he could only say ‘*Oh?” 
which he felt even then was scarcely a 


Antipodes. 

‘Oh, but,” she added cheerily, ‘‘that’s 
not all; I’ve another surprise for you; the 
dear girls would insist on coming ap, too, 
to see their grand college cousin; they’re 
just outside. I'll call them in—shall 1?” 


In another second Flushington’s small 
room was overrun by a horde of female 
relatives, while he looked on gasping. 

They were pretty girls, too, many of 
them; but that was all the more dreadful 
to him; he did not mind the plainer ones 
half so much; a combination of beauty and 
intellect reduced him to a condition of 
absolute imbecility. 

He was once caught and introduced toa 
charming young lady from Newnham, and 
all he could do was to back feebly into a 
corner and murmur ‘*Thank you,” repeat- 
edly. 

He was very little better than that then 
as his aunt singled out one girl after an- 
other. ‘‘We won't have any formal non- 
sense between cousins,” she said; ‘you 
know them all by name already, I dare say 
—this is Milly, that’s Jane, here's Flora, 
and Kitty, and Margaret, and that’s my 
little Thomasina over there by the book- 
case.” 

Poor Flushington ducked blindly in the 
direction of each, and then to them all 
collectively; he had not presence of mind 
to offer them chairs or cake, or anything, 
and besides, there was not nearly enough 
of anything for allof them. 

Meanwhile his aunt had spread herseif 
comfortably out in his arm-chair, and was 
untying her bonnet strings and beaming at 
him until he was ready to expire with 
confusion. ‘I do think,” she observed at 
last, ‘‘that, when an old aunt all the way 
from Australia takes the trouble to come 
and see you like this, you might spare her 
just one kiss!” 

Flushington dared not refuse; he tot- 
tered up and kissed her somewhere about 
the face, after which he did not know 
which way to look, he was so terribly 
afraid that he might have to go through 
the same ceremony with the cousins, 
which he simply could not have survived. 

Happily for him, they did not appear to 
expect it, and he balanced a chair on its 
hind legs and, resting one knee upon it, 
waited patiently for them to begin a con- 
versation; he could not have uttered a 
single word. 

The aunt came to his rescue: ‘‘You don’t 

ask after your Uncle Samuel, who used to 
send you the beetles?” she said reprov- 
ingly. 
‘‘No,” said Flusington, who had for- 
gotten Uncle Samuel and his beetles too; 
*“‘no, bow is Uncle Samuel—quite well, I 
hope?” 

“Only tolerably so, thank you, Fred; 
you see, he never got over his great loss.” 

“No,” said Flushington desperately, ‘‘of 
course not; it was a—a large sum of 
money to lose all at once.” 

“I was not referring to money,” said 
she, with a slight touch of stoniness in her 
manner; ‘‘I was alluding to the death of 
your Cousin John.” 

Flushington had felt himself getting on 
rather well just before that, but this 
awkward mistake—for he could not recol- 
lect having heard of Cousin John before— 
threw him off his balance again; he col- 
lapsed into silence once more, inwardly 
resolving to be lured into no more ques- 
tions concerning relatives. 

His ignorance seemed to have aroused 
pathetic sentiments in his aunt. ‘I ought 
to have known,” she said, shaking her head, 
‘*they’d soon forgot us in the old country ; 
here’s my Own sister’s son, and he doesn’t 
remember his cousin’s death! Well, well, 
now we're here, we must see if we can’t 
know one another a little better. Fred, 
you must take the girls and me every- 
where and show us everything, like a good 
nephew, you know.” 

Flushington hada horrible mental vis- 
ion of himself careering about all Cam- 





hand way, and Flushington would toil 
manfully through the voluminous pages, 


bridge, followed by a long procession of 
female relatives—a fearful possibility to 





warm greeting to give an aunt from the| 


soshyaman. “Shall you be here long?” | 
he asked. 
‘Only a week or so; we're at the ‘Bull,’ 
very near you, you see; and I’m afraid you 
think us very bold beggars, Fred, but we’re 
going to ask you to give us something to 
eat. I’ve set my heart, so have the girls. 
(haven’t you, dears?), on lunching once 
with a college student in his own room.” 
**There’s nothing so extraordinary it it, 
I assure you,” protested Flushington, ‘‘and 
—and I’m afraid there’s very little for 
you toeat. The kitchen and buttery are 
closed” (he said this ata venture, as he 


felt absolutely unequal to facing the college | 
cook and ordering lunch from that tre- | 


mendous personage; be would rather order 
it from his tutoreven). ‘But, if you don’t 
mind potted ham, there’s a littie at the 
bottom of this tin, and there’s some bread 
and an inch of butter, and marmalade, and 
a few biscuits. And there was some 
sherry this ape A 

The girls all professed themselves very 
hungry, and contented with anything; so 
they sat round the table, and poor Flush- 
ington served out meagre rations of all 
the provisions he could find, even to his 
figs and French plums; but there was not 
nearly enough to go round, and they 
jlunched with evident disillusionment, 
| thinking that the college luxury of which 
| they had heard so much had been greatly 
| exaggerated. 

During luncheon the aunt began to 
study Flushington’s features attentively. 
| *There’s a strong look of poor dear Simon 
jabout him when he smiles,” she said, 
looking at him through her gold double 
glasses. ‘‘There, did you catch it, girls? 
Just his mother’s profile (turn your face a 
leetle more toward the window, so as to 
get the light on your nose); don’t you see 
the likeness to your aunt’s portrait,girls?” 

And Flushington had to sit still with all 
the girls’ charming eyes fixed critically 
upon his crimson countenance; he longed 
to be able to slide down under the table and 
evade them, but of course he was obliged to 
remain above. 

‘*He’s got dear Caroline's nose!” the 
aunt went on triumphantly; andthe cous- 
ings agreed that he certainly had Caroline’s 
nose, which made Fluashington feel vaguely 
that he ought at least to offer to return it. 


Presently one of the girls whispered to 
ber mcther, who laughed itndulgently. 
‘*What do you think this silly child wants 
me to ask you now, Fred?” she said. ‘‘She 
says she would so like to see what you 
lock like with your college cap and gown 
ou! Will you putthem on, just to please 
her?” 

So Flushington had te put them on, and 
walk slowly up and downthe room in 
them, feeling alithe time what a dismai 
epectacle he was making of himself, while 
the girls were plainly disappointed, and 
remarked that, somehow, they had thought 
the academical costume more becoming. 

Then began a hotly-maintained catechism 
upon his studies, his amusements, his 
friends, and his mode of life generally; 
which he met with uneasy shiftings and 
short, timid answers, that they did not 
appear to think altoge'her satisfactory. 

Indeed, the aunt, who by this time felt 
the potted ham beginning to disagree with 
her, asked him, with something of severity 
in her tone, whether he went to church 
regularly; and he said that he didn’t go to 
church, but was always regular at chapel. 

On this she observed coldly that she was 
sorry to hear her nephew was a Dissenter; 
and Flushington was mucb too shy to 
attempt to explain the misunderstanding ; 
he sat quiet and felt miserable, while there 
was another uncomfortable pause, 

The cousins were whispering together 
and laughing over little private jokes, and 
he, after the manner Of sensitive men, of 
course imagined they were taughing at 
him—and perhaps he was not very far 
wrong on this occasion. So he was grow- 
ing hotter and hotter every second, in- 
wardly cursing his whole race and wishing 
that his father had been a foundling— 
when there came another tap at the door. 

‘Why, that must be poor old Sophy!” 
said his aunt. ‘‘Fred, you remember old 
Sophy—no, you can’t, you were only a baby 
when she came to live with us, but she'll 
remember you. She begged so hard to be 
taken, and so we told her she might come 
on here slowly after us.” 

And then an old person ina black bonnet 
came feebly in, and was considerably 
affected when she saw Flushington. ‘To 
think,” she quavered, ‘‘to think as my 
dim old eyes should see the child I’ve 
nursed on my lap growed out into a college 
gentleman!” And she hugged Flushing- 
ton and wept on his shoulder, till he was 
almost cataleptic with confusion. 

But as she grew calmer, she became 
more critical; she confessed to a certain 
feeling of disappointment with Flushing- 
ton; he had not filled out, she said, ‘‘so 
fine as he’d promised to fill out.” And 
when she asked if he recollected how he 
wouldn’t be washed unless they put his 
little wooden horse on the washstand, and 
what a business it was to make him swal- 
low his castor-oil, it made Flushington 
| feel like a fool. 

This was quite bad enough, but at last 
the girls began to go round his rooms, ex- 
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“If they belong to you, do take then 
away!’ said Filushington  feebiy: I 
don’t think I can keep up much longer.” 

‘*What are you whispering about, Pred? 
cried the aunt. ‘Is it something we ar 
not to know?” 

‘*He says he thinks there’s been as mis 
take, and you're not my aunt,” explained 
Finshington. 

“Oh, does he?” she said, drawing ner. 
self up indignantly. ‘And what does b 


know about it—I didn’t catch bis name,wh 
is he?” 

‘*Fred Lushington,” he said; ‘‘thatay 
name.” 

‘‘And who are you, if he’s Fred Lushing- 
ton?” she inquired, turning upon th @& 
fortunate owner of the rooms. 

“I’m Frederick Fliushington,” he stam» 


mered; ‘I’m sorry—but [ can't help it” 

‘‘Then you’re not my nephew at all, sir” 
cried the aunt. 

**Thank you very much,” 
ton gratefully. 

*“*You see,” her real nephew was expiait- 
to her, ‘‘there isn’t much light on the stair 
case, and you must have thought bis name 
over the door was ‘F. Lushington,’ 80 
you went, you know! The porter told me 
you'd been asking for me, so I looked |s 
here to see whether anything had bees 
heard of you, and here you are.” 


said Flusbing- 


“But why didn't he tell me?” she said, 
for she was naturally annoyed to flod thsi 
she had been pouring out all her peotup 
affection over a perfect stranger, snd she 
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“quite a mistake, 00 both sides; < to 
Flushington isn’t the man to © 
cept any fellow’s aunt. . 

J wouldn’t have done }* 
I had known!” he protested '*-- | 

“Well,” she said, & little nee j 
very sorry we've all disturbec yon ky mst 


nd 
for worlds, } 





Mr.—Mr. Flushington” (toe ot now 
sald something about not tino oq wi 
“and now, Fred, my boy, Per” cy 
} ight reco 
show us the way to the righ rooneT' ra 
“Come along, then’ SS" _’ me lusch 


and tell them to send up lupe 
(bey did not explain that they ching 
already.) “You come too, 
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gties up Pr Mr. Flashington,” the 
‘Yes, T vie. just to show you for- 
jgdies salt — 
, rgled out of it; to 
bu a consider he knew | 
peg io < tly well, as they had | 
bis 0 ‘guaintance before, 
my on id enough of female | 
god, Desh 
society 108 Os that, he would be 
indeed os ud s door about lunch- 
grefal aod if saw any person in 
al ee ias if she might by 
soo’ . t to be a relation, he 
a ‘a dew ick street. 


How a Snak Swallows a Frog. 


dof lowing 18 a very sim- 
the frog be large, 


ye ee than nalf 2 irmay be consumed 
a oheeee.. Wi A. G. Mayer in the 
a or 8 Monthly. ‘The two bones 
Pe wear hoes re separate and capable 
pare ement; so the reptile 
id side of its jaw, 
_ » tha le forward as far as 
= , » teeth in again, and 
aes vy back to its original 
ee The is that the prey is 
— - movement. The pro- 
ve iy then Te iby the other half of 
oy ow. thus i! ibly forcing the victim 
rr stretches enormously, 
wi sw is, of suurse, dislocated, but 
the ext sible ligaments hold the bones 
tageter. TD proportion between the 
gamer of the frog and the serpent’s 
denier neck is indeed marvelous, and 
gates have been Observed to split them- 
seres open by atte upting too ambitious a 
gethfu!. After perhaps half an hour of 
goriovs contortions, all that is seen of 
ge poor frogis a great swelling that the 
otrcting muscles are rapidly forcing 
down the reptile’s neck. 
Ifone liberates the captured frog before 
it is too late, t wretched animal often 
wens y by fear, or perhaps 
gupeted by th ~ nts sa iva, that it 
wil ot leap, but crawls in a painful 
moe. We mustnot allow ourselves to 
doped into a mistaken sympathy, how- 
eer, forsoch isthe poetic justice of the 
cx. large frogs esteem small snakesa 


particalar delicacy 


tr rheumstism and neuralgia you cannot 
erremedy than Salvation Oil. 








The Rugged Child 


slargely an 
“outdoor” 
product. 
Fresh air 
and exercise 
usually pro- 
duee sound 
appetite and 
sound sleep 
sickly chil- 
tren obtain 
great benefit from 


scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liv. r ol with Hypo- 
Psphites, a fat-food rapid 
f assimilation and almost 
% palatable as milk. 

eemeted by Scott 4 Bowne. N.Y. All druggists 


OP LUA: phine Habit Cured in 10 
+ ; ia &. Ne pay till cured. 


AS 
STEPHENS. Lebanon.Ohio. 


IEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE 
ne INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETT 
Ss. 
ETs 


Ans ? 
asiLitins 1S9l.... $22,018.826.05 
morass 19,832,985,22 


_ 


$2,185,841.75 











_LIPE . 
laned 9: PATE 


the ola ,NDOWMENT policies are 


agp rate premium. 
Miles distributions are paid upon ald 


pepruaby * © — 


vou and I will row thee | RA WMOND’S 


VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


GRAND SERIES OF TOURS 


TO THE 


WORLD’S 


To be held in Chicago from May { to October 30, 


The first party will leave Boston Friday, April 28 (thus 
reaching Chicago for the opening ceremonies). 

Trains will be run from the East daily (Sundays ex- 
cepted) during the entire Exposition season 


All Travel will be in Special Vestibuled Trains of Pull 


man Palace Sleeping-Cars and Dining-Cars of the Newest 
and most Elegant Construction. 


The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand, 


Oscar G BARRON, MANAGER. 

An Elegant, Commodious, and Finely Appointed Hotel ot 
the Best Class, situated near the Exposition Grounds 
(the city hotels being seven miles distant), has been built 
for the exclusive use of our parties. 

Twelve Admissions to the Exposition included In every 

} ticket. 
Unsurpassed Comforts and Luxuries both in transit 


and while in Chicago 


Send for special circulars giving full details 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
2096 Washington St., (Opposite School St.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


New England & Savannah, Co, 


The Best, The Cheapest, 
The Most Comfortable 


ROUTE 10 FLORIDA 


AND ALL POINTS 


SOUTH OF VIRGINIA. 


Every Thursday from Lewis Wharf. 


A delightful sea trip to Savannah. No transfer 
and expense at New York. No detention at inter- 
mediate ports. 

For stateroom accommodations, rates and other 
information, apply to A. DeW. SAMPSON, 306 
Washington St., A. P. Lane, 268 Washington St., 
or RICH ARDSON & BARNARD, Agents, 


20 ATLANTIC AVE BOSTOY 


LEND A HAND 


FOR FEBRUARY. 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON] 


CMRGORs 0.00 5: 00006 405000060084 sehednes Dr. A. B. Shaw 
Crime and Its Punishment. ....Arthur McDonald 
Trades Unions for Women...Clare de Graffenreid 


Public Institutions, Boston...........++ Jobn Tunis 
Jemima Wilkinson....... «+ seesseeees -E. E. Hale 
Indian Articles.....Dr. Dorchester, Herbert Welsh 
Some Socia] Problems.........- Roderick Stebbins 


Reports of Ramabai Association, Lend a Hand 
Clubs, etc. 


For sale at news-stands. Annual subscriptions 
$2.00. Single numbers 20 cents. 
- 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Fver’Mot HER 


Should Have It in The House, 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment. 


UNuxe ANY OTHER 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use, 


ORICINATED 
In 1810 


By an Old Family Physician. 
SOOTHING, HEALING, PENETRATING, 
Generation After Generation 
Have Used it, 

by, 


Could a Remedy P a 


> 
tour reat ™ 
Have Survived for Eighty Years? 


In use over 40 YEARS in one family. 

Dr. I. 8. JoHNson & Co.—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of your JOHNSON’s ANODYSE LINIMENT; for more 
than forty years | have used it in my family. I regard 
it as one of the best and safest family remedies that can 
be found, used internal or external, in all cases. O. H. 
INGALLS, Deacon 2d Baptist Church, Bangor, Me. 
Stops Pain, Cramps, Inflammation in body or imb, like 
magic. Cures Croup, Asthma, Colds, Catarrh, ¢ holera 
Morbus, Diarrhoea, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lame Back 
Stiff Joints and Strains. [illustrated Book free. Price 
$ cte. Six $2.00. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Masa 








Ripans 'Tabules cure dizziness. 
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GIBBENS, Vice President. 
— Secretary, 
*B. TURNER, Asst. 


‘rance values to which the | 
Pamphlets, ow A Massachusetts Statute. } 
‘lication & the c.. Values for any age sent on | 
nn © Company's Office. | 
‘PF. steve 

208, we EVENS, President. | 


& P, 





Secretary. | 


1 Polish all Metals with 
STARINE:' 
Everybody Recommends It. 


For sale by all Hurdware and Mill 
Supply Dealers and Grocers. 
$2.00 per gal., 6O0c. qt., 40c. 
; Ept. 25c. 1-2 pt. 


MANUFACTURED nY 


~~ 





SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St. Boston. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Columbian Exposition 
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REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


| GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


—_ we 





Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 
catalogue, ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 estates. 


FOR LESS THAN ASSESSED VALUE. 


In Chelsea, on high ground, neighborhood 
2 story house, 10 rooms and bath, hot and col 
water, furnace, gas, set tubs, new range, curtains, 
| wire screens, good stable, 5,100 feet of land, 
assessed for $6,100. 
| (No. 16,599). 
| A Handsome Estate in Dorchester. 


| Well located near station and street cars, new 
| Queen Anne house, 10 rooms, bath and all modern 
| conveniences, built of best material in most thor- 
; ough manner, stable, 17,000 feet of lanu, price 
| $15,500. (No. 16,591). 

STOCK FARM. 


MNear the Connecticut River, 100 acres, best of 
| soll deep and rich, cuts 30 tons of hay, keeps 11 
| head cattle, 2 horses and 100 sheep, enough fruit 
and wood for home use, good house, ll rooms, 


| 
j 


barn 60 feet long, carriage-house and sheds, aque- | 
Price, | 


| duct water to the building from spring. 
| $3,000. (No. 16,502). 

ARREDONDO, ALACHUA CO., FLA. 

Owner's business in the north forces him to sell. 
20 acres, 8 under cultivation, 5 acres in oranges 
which blossomed for the firet time in 1891, peaches" 
| plums, figs, prunes, pears, bananas, etc., house 5 
rooms, broad piazza, covered with vines, stable 
and 2 sheds; the grounds are ornamented with 
flowers and semi-tropical plants. Price, $2,300. 
2 horses, colt, farm wagon, harness and farming 
|tools. Located 1 mile from station and village; 
willexchange for property near Boston. (No. 
16,112). 
NEAR THE MYOPIA CLUB GROUNDS. 


In Hamilton—150 acres, cuts 50 tons hay, milk 
sold at door, 100 choice fruit trees, 2-story honse 
12 rooma, aqueduct water, 2 barns, granary and 
sheds. Price, $9,000. Apply to J. Stanley Bell, 
‘Topsfield, or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washing- 
ton St. (No. 16,489). 

A BARGAIN. 

Only $1,400, $700 cash, for 90 acres, 1}¢ miles from 
village, keeps 7 cows and team, orchard 50 trees, 
200 cords standing wood, house 7 rooms, barn, 
carriage house and shed, all in good repair. 
Apply to G. H. Place, Middleboro, or Geo. H. 
Chapin & Co., 267 Washington St. (No. 16,255). 

IN THE VILLAGE. 

Near depot, 2 acres with fruit, pleasantly located 
on Main St., several valuable house lots cao be 
sold, good 2-story house, 11 rooms, divided into 8 
tenements, well rented, price $1,800, }¢ cash. “- 
sly to L. L. Fisher, South Milford, or Geo. H. 
Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 15,852). 

WITH A GRAND VIEW. 


Near Concord, Mass., productive 70 acre farm, 
o minotes walk fron station, on main street of an 
attractive New England village, deep black soll, 
cuts 35 tons hay, keeps 16 cows and pair horses, 
fine orchard, 400 bbls. Sopiee gathered in a seasen, 
grapes and berries, excellent buildings in perfect 
repair, house 10 rooms, 2 piazzas, 8 roo rn, 
carriage house and sheds, beautiful location, 
grand view, fine drive, large shade trees about 
the house. Price, $9,000. Apply to L. E. Reed, 
South Acton, or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Wash- 
ington St. (No.16,269). 

IN A MANUFACTURING VILLAGE. 


Over 20,000 people within 3 miles,{best of mar- 
kets, 9 acres, omas southeast, keeps 2 cows and 
horse, 50 fruit trees; 2-story house 11 rooms, fitted 
for two families, barn, clapboarded and painted, 
good location and neighborhood, 5 minutes walk 
from two depots. Price, $2,700, $1,200 cash. Ap- 
ly to L. E. , 80. Acton, or Geo. H. Chapin & 
be, 257 Washington St. (30. 16,445). 
@ |UNDER HIGH CULTIVATION. 

A first-class farm with good buildings, 115 
acres, % mile from station and village, cuts 60 
tons hay by machine, keeps 30 cows and 8 horses, 
200 choice fruit trees, encugh wood for home use, 
2-story house, 9 rooms, shaded by fine trees, barn 
80x40, carriage-house and henpery, all in excel- 
lent repair. Price, $3,800, one half cash. Apply 
to J. A. Prentice, Northbridge Centre, or Geo. H. 
Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 16,511). 

TOBACCO AND HAY FARM. 


Near the celebrated Mt. Hermon School in 
Northfield, Mass., 200 acres, best of soil, cuts 160 
tons hay by machine, will keey 75 to 100 head 
cattle, bordered by the Connecticut River, orchard 
100 trees, 4@ acres woodland, 2-story slated roof 
house, 12 rooms, 3 large barns and ice house, all in 
excellent condition. Price, $10,000, $3,000 cash. 
Milk sales $1,500 yearly, 5 tons tobacco raised in a 
season. Apply to E. 8. Proctor, Athol, or Geo. H. 
Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 15,410). 

A Model Fruit Farm in Framingham. 


Which for years has been a source of pride and 
pleasure to red neither 
time nor expense to beantify the d 
the fine collection of fruit, 4 acres with 170 apple 
trees, comprising the best varieties, 52 pear trees, 
cherries, 62 grape vines, thousands of raspberries, 
blackberries. strawberries and currants; very 
pleasant location, overlooking the village; less 
than half a mile from churches, ls and 
station; fine public library; grand view of sur- 
rounding country. Soil very rich, producing 
great crops, the garden being in a sheltered eee 
prot at the north by an arbor vitz h “ge, 
excellent 2-story house, 13 rooms; stable th 
cupola and cellar, clapboarded and painted; car- 
riage house, all in gs" ir, insured for $3,400. 
Price on! , $8,800, cash, balance $300 @ year. 
(No. 14,297). 

HYDE PARK. 


Well located 2-story house 11 rooms, garden 
8,300 feet with fruit, near statien. Price $3,500, 
$1,000 cash. (No. 16,462). 

BROOKSIDE, MARION CO., FLA. 

Orange grove, 10jacres,!700 trees, just coming 
| into eg black hammock land, one of the best 
| sites for orange culture in Floiida, near depot. 
| Price $1,000, $500 cash. (No. 16,557). 
| WITH STOCK AND TOOLS. 

All ready for you to — i in to profitable 
| farm work, 50 acres, level and free from stoncs, 
| orchard, enough wood for home use, bord by 
la small stream, pleasant location, % mile from 
| depot, 134 milesifrom the live manufacturing town 
|of Whitman, old fashioned house 12 en, Bw 

ce 


| barn 60 feet long, wood house and hennery. 

| $5,500, one half cash, iatinding retail milk route 
| 130 quarts paying 7 cents for 8 mos. and 6 cents 
Ez mos.; 17 cows, 2 horses, barnesses,twagons, 





mowing machine, tedder horse rake, alljfarming 
tools and hav n barn. (No. 16,577).| 


Price, $5,100. $1,100 cash. 


New York & New England 
RAILROAD. 


5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


| Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 


d | R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTER. 


| Leaving either city at3 00 P. M., due at Termini 
40 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
|p.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
| Royal Buffet Smoker and Gpaches. Dining Car 
| petween Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
| Poach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
| flestred. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
| earrying passengers. The cars are lighted by pas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
| unsurpassed service. 

| 
|Wicket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

J. D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 
A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


FITCHBURG .°. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Oct. 10, 1802, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

o 


Albany. 
A EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 


9,00 fier. 

11 3 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

‘ paenr. Parlor Car to Troy. 

‘3 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
' Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 

Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 

Louis via — Central and Wabash Rys. 

7 00 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
) Bufialo. 


11,15 oe IGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Car 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8T 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8 00 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to 
‘ treal. 
MONTREAL 


10.30 A. M, 


FLYER, Parlor 
Cars to Montreal. 
3 5 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
t 


 —_ 
0 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
' 
* Dail. 


to Montreal. 
y- 
Time-Tables and further information on appli 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
oe furnished throughout. 

7 restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
rervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every fev. seconds. 


~~ GEO. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Free carriage to and from the depot. 
§2.00 per day. 
Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprictor. 





Rates 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 





Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .°. BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterer's Restaurant, 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught 


Dining Room 











GOOD RICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street 

e Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrec y 

special facilities; author of Goodrich on Diyor c, 
with, laws of all States in, press 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S, Gov’t Report. 


Rol 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


MUSIC. 


THE NEW 


“ROYAL COLLECTIONS 


Issued in connection with the WORLD'S FAIR 
to illustrate the progress of Music Publishing and 
to show bow fine a book can be produced for Fifty 
Cents, this sertes ts pre-eminently the best collec 
tion of Music Rooks at this price ever published. 
There are 4 volumes, viz.: 


“ROYAL COLLECTION OF PIANO 
was MUSIC.” 


MCarefully selected gems, consisting of Morceaux, 
Gavottes, Reveries, etc. 35 preces. (60 pages. 


s‘ROYAL COLLECTION OF DANCE 
MUSIC FOR PIANO.” 


Well selected waltzes, schottisches, polkas, ma- 
zurkas, etc. Extremely popular. 46 pieces, 160 


pages. 
“ROYAL COLLECTION OF 
BALLADS.” 


Excellent music, with tasteful accompaniment 
for the plano. 45 ballads. 160 pages. 


“ROYAL COLLECTION OF SONGS 
WITH CHORUSES. 


Full of variety, just the book for the home or the 
glee club. 41 songs with choruses. 160 pages. 

Each volume is handsomely bound in 
paper covers, and will be sent portpaid on 
receipt of 


O0° 


DON’T FAIL to send for at least one vol. 
ume. They ere really $1 booke sold for 
only 50 cents. 


Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pianos 
and Wilcox and White Self-P aying Symphony. 
Pianos exchanged or sold on insta'ments. For 
Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-4623 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, NY. 








During 1893 THE SUN will be of 
surpassing excellence and will print 
more news avd more pure literature 


than ever before in i's{history. 


The Sunday Sun 


is the greatest Sunday Newspaper in the 
world. 








Price 5c.a copy. By mail, $2 a year 
Daily, by mail, - - ~- 
Daily and Sunday, by 


mail, - - - - = $8avear 
Address THE SUN, New Yerk. 


$6 a year 






Baking 
Powder 











AMERICA’S VENERABLE AND ONLY W’KLY ECLECTIC- 


- 


1844, 














FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Littell’s Living Age 
Has stood Peerless in the realm of Period- 
ical Literature. 
It selects from the whole wide flel | of 
EUROPEAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
the best articles by 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in every department, 
ere History, Literature, Travels, 
Seclence, Politics, Criticiem, Art, 
Fiction and Poetry. 
“Only the best has ever filled ite pages; the best 
thought rendered in the purest English. Nothing 
poor or unworthy has ever appeared in the col- 
umnsof THk LivING AGR.”""—The Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, April, 13, 1892. 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four volumes; presenting‘a mass 
of matter 
Unequatied in _—e and quantity 

by any other publication In the country. 
The quickened Interest in things historical has 
enabled the publishers to make a Most Hap; y 
Arrangement whereby they can present one of 
THE MOST LIBERAL OFFERS 
ever made for the consideration of an Intelligent 
ciaes of American readers, viz.: a $5.00 copy of 
RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE U. 8. 
at the nominal price ef 50 cents, when taken in 
connection with THE LIVING AGB. 
Littell’s Living Age. one yr., postpaid, $8 00) ror 
Ridpath’s History ofthe U.S. of America, 5.00 | $8.50 
This history has received the emphatic endorse- 
ment of leading educators and of the} press of 
America. 
The publishers of THE LIVING AGE are 
having prepared for their use A SPECIAL 
EDITION of this great work, which, by 
the addition of new matter appearing in 
no previous edition, will bring the his- 
tory down to the present time. It will be 
printed tn bold, clear type, on heavy, 
white. book paper and bound in extra 
fine cloth, making one large Royal Octavo 
volume of over 800 pages. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 

The price gwen above includes postage on THE 
LIVING AGE on’y. The book must be sent at the 
sudsoriber’s expense. 

THE LIVING AGE is published weekly at $8.00 a 
year, free of postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ror THE YEAR 
13883 will be sent is the two Octover issues con- 
taining a. powertul story by Frank Harris, editor 
of THE FORTNIGHTLY REViEW, entitled PROFIT 
AND Loss. 
Club-Priees for the a and Foreign Litera- 

re. 


“Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or 
other of our vivacious American monthiles, a 
subscriber will find himself tn command of the 
whole situation.” — Phila. Eve. Bulletin } 

For $10.50, Tue LIVING AGE and one of the 
American $4 monthiies (or Harper's Weekly or 
Dosera am be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for 
$9.50, THE V.IVING AGE and Scribner's Magazine 
or the St. Nicholas. 

Rates for clubbing THe LIVING AGB witb more 
than one other periodical will be sent on applica- 


ion. 
sample copies of THE LIVING AGB, 15 cts. each. 
Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


wee SNOW, CHURCH & CO, 


9 Franklin St., Bosten,!Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


te and defend suits in any Court in the 





SI 


Prosecu' 
Uuited States; investizate claims anywhere by 








FEBRUaLy, 





HEPARD, NORWELL & t) 





Some exquisite French Em- 
broidered Dentelles and Satin 
Tabliers with Pearls and Jet, viz.. 


1 Lace Tablier, elegantly embroidered in 
Gold and Pearls, Cost $85.00, 


Now 850.00. 


lL White Satin Tablier, elaborately em- 
broidered with Jets and Corsage to 
match, all hand embroidered, co.t 
$125.00, 


Now 870.00. 


i Elegant Evening Robec,in Pink Ground 
with Gray Stripe Moire Antique, front 
and cersage hendsomely trimmed with 
pearls, cost $250.00, 


Now $90.00. 
1 Handsome Paris Crepon Ba'l Dreas, 


trimmed with black lace, jet and ostrich 
feathers, cost $200.00, 


Grand Mark Down Sale, 





Now 875.00, 


DRESS MAKING DEPARTMENT. 


1 Paris Velvet and Satin Re 
trimmed with rich p 
Turquoise, cost $300.00, 


Now $95.00, 
The following are 
less than 50 per cent. 
cost to us: 
1 Piece Black Laer, richly embry 
im Stecl and Biack Velve:. 


1 Piece Black Lace, richly emb 
in Gold and Black Velvet. 


| 


Ception Dre 
Asser : 


MeDiries and 


reduced to 


ot actual 


Oldereg 


TOldereg 


2 Pieces Persian Emb, Oidered Velvet fer 


sleeves, collars, etc. 


2 Brenze Cloth Tablicers, embroidered ip 


Black Velvet. 


1 Tabli r and Slteves in Myrtle ground 


1 Piece in YWode Ground embroidered 


Brown Velvet, 


1 Piece Rich Green F mbossed Velvet 





Have You Tried It? 


Rock, Rye «+ Honey, 


—THFE — 


GREAT FRENCH REMEDY 


For Coughs, Colds and Lung Troubles. 
This remedy contains Strictly Pure Rar- 
ley, Malt, Rye Whiskey. Hock Candy and 
Honey. For elderly people it is invaluable 
and its Toning Up Properties are remark- 
able. The use of a small wineglass in a 
halfcup of water just before retiring at 
night has been found to work like a 
charm, overcoming the worn-out and de- 
bilttated condition incident to most elder- 
ly persons end ensures a healthful and 
(rereneag meaeere rest. 

A careful and impartial consideration of 
the foregoing facts, based on a large ex- 
rience of the use of the Great French 
emedy, should induce atrial of this sim- 
ple, efficient and truly valuable remedy, 
as there are many worthiess preparations 
on the market, made from glucose and 
the poorest quality of spirits. We would 
caution the public to sce that they get the 
Genuine French Cordial. Take no other 
brand. If your druggist does not have it 
and will not get it, send to me direct. 

Price: Quarts, $1; pints, 6O0c. per boitie. 
Fer sale by all druggists. 


EDWARD HEFFERNAN, 


fole New England Agent, 
LYNN Mass. 





ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
33:33 Washington Street, 
pp. Old South Church 
Branch, ton St. 


Boy 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 
TRADE MARE. 


TIDEGES 





Tam AK 








INIMENT 


E. A. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 





Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Es- 








lence solicited. Special terms to subscri 


recial agent, if ired; recover propert tablishment. (Formerly 104 

8 t u > ar 

fod heirs. Collections a specialty. Getseepas. | de bea Paris, France, and Union Park St., 
bers. , . 


and 106 Boulevard 


This is the greatest reduction ever made on Rich Paris Dresse 


SHEPARD NORWELL & (0. 


_WINTER STREET. 


DR. JALKGER’Ss 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WUOL, 
Free from POISONOUS DYE 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & (0,, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 





, 





TRADE MARK. 


NOTEKA! 








IT 
WILL 





this city 





immediat 
s Wounds : 
Hands or Lips, 
alt Rheum, 


One application give 
Heals ané@ Cure 

Scalds, kurps, Chapped 
or Itching Pilee, Ecz ae otmeenel 
or any Skin Disease. As this o)nit’™. ced of 
no mineral or vegetable poisons ''' 
the most Delicate Skin. 
or sent on receipt of 25c. D 
Co., Bath, N. H 


For sale . 
y James W 








CRAWFORD SHOE 


ar6ll 





Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to 
make than any First-Class Shoe made in the 


World. 





a—°225 Wash. St., near Thompson’s Spa. 


a@- Under the United States Hotel. 
a@-20-24 Park Sq., ur. Providence Depot. 
a@°182 Boylston St., op. Public Garden. 
a@-45 Green & 56 Main St., Charlestown. 


Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 





A Crawlo 


Is the only place i 


where you can buy @ pair : 


genuine;CRAWFORD SHOES. 


HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles 


L. E. FLETCHER & C0. 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common. 


Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 


LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 


CURE 
YOU, 


relief h 
A all binds. 
Bleeding 
sore Eye 
t ~ontaint 


y all druggie® 
‘ Foster & 


——— 


n the world 


the 


publis! 


oo" 


To wee 
Pave 


—* 


ss. = 2 


